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2 | THz PREFACE ; 
what care I rooke of my materialls, 
ere I began to worke. 
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are cheefly yl 


To GONDIBERT, 3 

 ſerue not thoſe who haue the ambi- 

tion of Diſcouerers , thatJoueto ſayle 
in vntryd Seas 3 fo he hath 7" 
prou'd a Guide for thoſe , whoſe ſa- 
tisfy'd witt will not venture beyond 
the track of others,then rothem,who 
affet a new and remote way of thin- 
king3who cſteemeit adeficiency and 
meaneſle _ , to ſtay and de- 
 pend ypon the authority of example. 
" ecins thine are , that objec rhar 
euen inthe likelyhoods of Story ( ana 
Story, where cuer it ſeemes moſt like- 
ly,growes moſt pleaſant)hedoth roo 
quently intermixe fuch Fables, as 
are objedts lifted abone rhe Eyes of 
Nature; and ashe often interrogares 
his Muſe, not as his rationall Spirit 
bur as a Familiar, ſeparated from his 
body , fo herreplycs bring him where 

he ſpends time in immorrall- conuer-_ 
ſation; whilſt ſupernaturally he doth 
often aduance his men to thequalicy 
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4 THE PREFACE - 
of Gods, and depoſc his Gods to the 
condition of men. 

His Succeſſor ro fame, { and conſle- 
quently ro cenſure ) is / gill; whoſe 


royles nor yertue cannot free him 


from the pecuishnefſe ( or rather 
curioſity ) of diuers Readers. He is 
vpbrayded by ſome ( who perhaps 
arc "dA odqmaries , and make 
priority of time the meaſure of ex- 
cellence) for gayning his renowne by 

imitation of Xomer : Whilſt others 
(no leſſe bold with that ancient Guide) 
ſay , he hath ſo often led him into 
Heaucn,and Hell, rill by conuecrſation 
with Godsand Ghoſts, he ſometimes 
depriues vs of thoſe naturall proba- 
bilities in Story, whichare inſtructiue 
ro humane lite: And others affirme 
{if ir benotirreuerence to record their 
opinion)that cuenin witte, he ſeemes 
deficient by many omiſſions; as if he 
had delign'da pennance of grauity to 
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To GONDIBERT. 5 
himſelfe and to Pony : And by 
their obſeruing that .continu'd gra- 
uity, me thinks they looke vpon him, 
as on a Muſitian com ſing of Ag- 
themes 3 whoſe excellence conſilts 
more in the ſolemneſſe, then in the 
fancyi8& vpon the body of hisWorke 
as onthe body ofa Giant, whoſe force 
hath more of ſtrengrh, then quick- 
neſle, and of patience,then aGtwity. 
But theſe bold Cenfurers are in 

danger of ſo many Enemies, as[shall. ; 

ly shrinke from them ; and only - 
obſerue, that ifany Diſciples'of vni- - 
mitable Virgill can proue fo formall, 
as tocſteeme witre(as if it were leuity) 
an imputation tothe Heroique Muſe 
(by which maleuolent word Witt, 
they would diſgrace her exttaordina- 
ric heights) yet if thoſe graue Indges 
will be held wiſe , they muſt endure. 
the fate of Wiſe men ; who always 
haue+ but few of their ſocietic; for 
A ij 


6 Trrx PREFACE 
many more then confaſt of their 
number ( perhaps not hauing the 
ſullenneflero be of it ) are taken with 
_ thoſeboldflights ,and thinke tis with | 
the Muſe ( whoſe noble Quarry is 
men) as with the Eagle, who when 
he ſoares high ſtoopes more proſpes 
roully , and is moſt certaine of Bis 
prey. And ſurely Poets ( whoſe buſt 
nefle should repreſent the Worlds 
true image often to our view ) arcnot 
TIefſe prudent than Painters, who when 
they draw Landſchaps enterraine not 
the Eye wholy with cuen Proſpect, 
and a continu'd Flatte; bur ( for va- 
ricty ) terminate the ſight with Jofty 
Hills , whoſe obſcure headsare fome« 
times in the Clowdes. + rhe 
Lucan who choſe to write the grea- 
reſt aCtions that ever were allow'd to 
be true( which for feare 'of contem- = 
porary witneſſes , oblig'd him to a 
very cloſe attendance vpon Fame) 
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TO GonDI®xart. 
did nor obſerue thac ſuch at enter- 
prize rather beſeenrd-an'” 
then a Poet : for wiſe Poets think i it 
more worthy to ſceke- our'trurh in 
the paſſions; thentorecord-therrach 
of actions; and praQtiſe ro deſcribe 


r 
Ks mehyes Sa 1 iſtory ol 
Nature, thena d Dia jaryof 
rune: And Paintersareno wi 9 
Hiſtorians, whenthey draw eminent 
perſons (though x rearme that 
drag to the life ) but when by 

divers figures in' a larger 

rolls they draw paſſions (though 

they terme it but Story) then the 

increaſe in dignity and 
| have bem thus hardyrocall 

to account for var pete is A 


gument , not meerly as it-way 
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8 Trms PREFACE 


| bur becauſe the ations he recorded 


were ſoeminent,and ſoneere his time, 
that he could not aſhſt Truth, with 
ſich ornaments as Poets, for vicfull 
pleaſure , haue allow'd her; leaſt the 
fcign'd complexion mightrender the 
true ſuſpeted. And nowT will leaue 
to others the preſumption of meaſu- 
ring his Hyperboles, by whoſe ſpace 
and height they malitiouſly rake the 
dimenſion of witt 3 and ſo miſtake 
him in his boyling Youth(which had 
merueilous forces ) as wee diſrellish 
excellent Wine when fuming in the 
Lee. 


Statins ( with whome wee may con+ 


cludethe old Heroicks) isas accom- 


ptable to ſome for his obligationsto 
V irgill, as Virgil is to others for what 
he owes to Homer; and morecloſely 
then Virgill waits on Homer , doth 
Statiusattend Virgill,and follows him 
therealſo where Nature neuer comes, 


To GODIBERT. 9 
euen into Heauen , and Hell : and 
therefore he cannor eſcape ſuch as 
approuethe wiſdome ofthe beſt Dra- 
maticks ; who in repreſentation of 
examples, belecue they preuaile moſt 
on our manners when they lay the 
Scene at home in their owne Coun- 
try,ſo much they auoid thoſeremote 
regions of Heauen and Hell : as ifthe 
People ( whom they make ciuill by 
an caly communication with reaſon 
(and familiarreaſon is that which is 
call'd the ciuility of the Stage ) were 
become more diſcreet than to haue 
their eyes perſuaded by the deſcen- 
ding of Gods in gay Clowds , and 
more manly thanto be frighted with 
the riſing of Ghoſtsin Smoake. 

| Taſſo (. who reuiu'd the Heroick 
flame after it was many ages quen- 
ch'd) is held both intime and merit, 
the firſt of the Modernes3 an honour 
by which he gaines not much;becauſe 
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thenumber he excells muſt needs be 
few, which affords but one fit to ſuc- 
ceed him ; for I will yeild to their opi- 
nion , who permit not cAriofto, no 
nor D« Bartas in this eminent ranck 
of the Heroicks; ratherthan ro make 
way by their admiſſhon for Dante, 
Marine, and others. T afſo's honnour 
ro0 is cheefly allow'd him, where he 
moſt endeuors to make Virgil his 
Patterne: And againe, when we con- 
ſider from whom / irgilbs ſpirit isde- 
riu'd, wee may 07" 22 rarely hu- 
maneexcellenceis found; forHeroick 
Poelſy (which,ifexaCtin it ſclfe,yeeld S 
not to any other humane worke ) 
flowd bur in few , and cucn thoſe 
ſtreames deſcended but from one 
Grecian Spring : And tis with Origi- 
nall Poems as with the Originall 
Peeces of Painters , whoſe Coppics 
abate the exceſſiue price of the firlt 
Hand. 


To GONDIBERT. ot 
But Taſſo though hecamelateinto 
 theworld muſt hauec his shareinthar 
Criticall warre which neuer ceaſes 
amongſt the Learned 3 and he feemes 


moſt vnfortunare, becauſe his errors © 


whicharederiu'd from the Ancients, 
when examir 'd ,grow in a great de- 
greeexcuſableinthem , and by being 
his, admit no pardon. Such asarc his 
Councell aſſembled in Heauen his 
Witches Expeditions through the 
Aire, and enchanted Woods inha- 
bired with Ghoſts. For though the 
elder Poers ( which were then the fa. 
cred Prieſts)fed the world with ſuper- 
naturall Tales,and ſo compounded 
theReligion,of Pleaſure andMyſterie 
| (two Ingredients which neuer fail'd 
ro worke yponthe People) whillt for 
the eternity of their Chiefs ({ more 
refhin'd by education ) they ſurely in- 
tended no ſuch vaine prouiſion) Yet 
a Chtiſtian Poct (whoſe Religion little 
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12 Tur PrxEFACE 

needs the aydes of inuention ) hath 
lefſe occaſion to imitateſuchFables,as 
meanly illuſtrate a probable Heauen, 
by the fashion,and dignity of Courts; 
and makea reſemblance of Hell, our 
of the Dreamesof frighted Women; 
- by which theykcontinue and increaſe 
the melancholy miſtakes of the 
People. —__ 

Spencer may ſtand here as thelaſt 
of this short File of Heroick Poets; 
Men , whoſe inrelle&tualls were of fo 
great a making, ( though ſome haue 
thought them lyable ro thoſe few 
cenſures wee haue mention'd ) as 
perhaps they will in worthy memory 
-outlaſt, cuen'Makers of Lawes, and 
Founders of Empire , and all but 
ſuch as muſt therefore live equally 
with them, becauſe they haue re- 
corded their names 3 and conſe- 
quently with their owne hands led 
them to rhe Temple of Fame. And 


To GONDIBERT, 13 
fince wee haue dar'd to remember 
thoſe exceptions Which the Curious 
haue againſt them, it will not be ex- 
peed [ should forget whar is ob- 
jected againſt Spencer; whoſe obſolete 
langhage weeare conſtrain'd ro men- 
tion , though it be grown the moſt 
vulgar accuſation that is lay'dto his 
charge. 

Language ( which is the only 
Creature of Man's creation ) hath 
likea Plant , ſeaſons offloriching,and 
decay 3 like Plants is remou'd from 
one ſoile to an other, and by being 
ſo tranſplanted ,: doth often gather 
vigour and increaſe. Bur asit is falſe 
huſbandry to graft old branches 
vpon yong ſtocks: fo wee may won- 
der that our Language(notlong be- 
fore his time created out of a confu- 
ſton of others, and then beginning to 
flourish like a new plant ) should ( as 
helps toits increaſe) receiue from his 
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hand , new grafts of old wither'd 
words. But this vulgar exception, 
Shall only have the vulgar excuſe; 
which is, that the vnlucky choiceof 
his Stanza hath by repetition of Rime 
brought him tothe neceſlity of many 
exploded words, 

If wee proceed from his Language 
tro his Argument, wee muſt REA 
with others, that his noble and moſt 
artfall hands deſerud to be employ'd 
vpon matter of a more naturall, and 
thereforeof a more vicfull kinde. His 
allegoricall Story (by many held de- 
feCtiuc in the connexion) reſembling 
( me thinks)a continuance of extra- 
ordinary Dreames3 ſuch as excellcnt 
Poets, and Painters, by being ouer- 
ſtudious may haue in the beginning 
of Feauers: And thoſemorall viſions 
are juſt of ſo much vſe to humane 
application ,as painted Hiſtory,when 
with the couſcnage of lights it is rc: 


To GONDIBERT. i1f 
preſented in S cenes,by which weeare 
much leſſe inform'dthen by aftions 
on the Stage. 

Thus, Sir,1 haue ( perhaps ) raken 
paines to make you think me mali- 
tious, in obſeruing how farre the Cu- 
rious have look'd into the errors of 
others 3 Errors which the naturall hu- 
mor of imitation hath madeſolikein 
all (even from Homer to Spencer) as 
the accuſatiosagainſtthehrit,appeare 
burlictle morethen repetition incue- 
ry proceſſe againſt thereſt : and com= 
paring the reſemblance of error in 
perſons of one generation , to that 
whichisin thoſe of another agez wee | 
may finde it exccedsnot any where, 
notoriouſly,the ordinary proportion. 
Such limits to the progreſſcof cuery 
thing ( euen of worthines as well as 
defeR)doth Imitation giue:for whilſt 
wee imitate others, wee can no more 
excell them , then he thar ſailes by 
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others Mapps can make anewdiſco: 
uery:and to Imitation, Nature (which 
is the only viſible power, and opera- 
tion of God) perhaps doth needfully 
encline ys , to kcepe vs from exceſles. 
For though cuery man be capable of 
worthineſſe and vnworthineſle ( as 
they are defined by Opinion ) yet no 
man is built ſtrong enough to beare 
the extremities of either, without 'vn- 
loading himſelfe ypon others shoul- 
ders, euen to the wearineſle of many. 
If courage be worthineſle, yer where 
it 1s ouergroWne into extreames , It 
becomes as wilde and hurtfull as am- 
bition 3 and ſo what was reuerenc'd 
for proteCtion growes to be abhor'd 
for oppreſſion : If Learning (which is 
not Knowledge, but a continu'd 
Sayling by fantaſtick and yncertaine 
windes towards it ) be worthyneſlc, 
yetithath bounds in all Philoſophers; 
and Nature that meaſurd thoſe 
| bounds, 


TO GONDIBERT. 17 
bounds, ſcemes not ſo parriall, as to 
allow it in any onea much larger ex. 
rent then ia an other ; as if in our 
fleshy building , she confider'd the 
furnicure and the roome, alike, and 
rogether3 foras the compaſſe of Dia- 
dems commonly fits the. whole ſuc- 
ccſhion of thoſe kings that weare 
them 3 ſo throughout the whole 
World, a very few inches may diſtin. 
guish the circumference of the heads 
of their Subjects: Nor need wee re. 
pine that Nature hath notſome Fa- 
uorites, to whom $he doth diſpenſe 
T his Treaſure 5 K nowleage » with a pro- 
digious Liberalicic. For as there is no 
one that can be ſaid vaſtly to.exceed 
all mankinde3 ſo diuers that haue in 
learning tranſcended all in ſome one 
prouince ,haue corrupted many with 
that great quantity of falſe gold;zand 
theauthority of their ſtrongerScience 
hath ofcen ſcru'd ta,diſtra&t, or per- 
B 
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18 THz PREFACE 
uert their weaker diſciples. 

And as the qualities which are ter- 
m'd good, are bounded, fo are the 
bad ; and likewiſe limited , as well as 
gotten by imitation 3 for amongſt 
thoſe that are extraordinary , cither 
by birth or brayne ( for with the 
viuall pride of Poets, I paſſe by com- |? 
mon crowds,asnegligent]y as Princes . 
moue from throngs that are not their 
owne Subjes ) wee cannot finde 
any one fo egregious ( admitting 
cruelty and auarice for the chicfelt 
euills 3 and errors in gouerment or 
doQtrine, to be the greateſt errors ) 
bur that diuers of former or ſuccee- 
ding times may enter the ſcales with 
them ,and make the Ballance euen; 
though the paſſion of Hiſtorians 
would impoſe the contrary on our 
belief; who in diſpraiſe of cuill Princes 
are often as vnjuſt and exceſlue as 
the common People : for there was 
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To GONDIBERT. 19 
neuer any Monarch fo cruell but he 
had living ſubjes, nor ſo auaritious' 
but that his ſubjes were richerthen 
himſelf 3 nor cuer any diſcaſc in go- 
ucrment ſo extreamly infeCtious as to 
make vniuerlall Anarchy , or any 
error in Doctrine ſo ſtrong by the 
Maintayner, butthat Truth(though 
ic wraſtled with her often, and in 
many places)hathart ſomeſeaſon, and 
on ſome grownd, made her aduanta- 
gesand ſucceſle apparent : Therefore 
wee may conclude , that Nature, for 
the ſafety of mankinde, hath as well 
(by dulling and ſtopping our pro- 
-relſe BE. page” 5. | Tab of 
imitation ) giuen limits to. courage 
and tolcarning , to wickednesandto 
crour ,as it hath ordain'd the shelues 
before the chore, to reſtraine the rage 
and exceſles of the Sca. 

Bur I feele ( Sir ) that I am falling 
into the dangerous Fitte of a hott 
B jj 
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Writer;for in ſtead of performing the 
promile which begins this Preface, 
and doth oblige me (afterI had giuen | 
you the judgment of ſome vpon |} 
others) to preſent my felfe to your | 
cenſure , I am wandring after new | 
thoughts: bur I shall aske your par- ! 
don , and returne to my vnderta- # 
king, : 
My Argument I refolu'd should ' 
conſiſt of Chriſtian perſons; for ſince © 
Religion doth generally beger , and | 
goucrne manners , I thought the * 
example of their ations would pre- Z 
vaile moſt ypon ourowne , by being * 
deriu'd from the ſame dodtrine and * 
authority; as the particular SeCts edu- 
cated by Philoſophers were diligent © 
and pliant to the diftares and fashions * 
of ſuch as deriu'd them ſclues from | 
the ſameMaſter;but lazy and froward / 
to thoſe who conuers'd in other 
Schooles: Yer all cheſeSeRts pretenred 
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TO GONDIBERT. 21 
to the ſame beauty , Vertue; though 
each did court her more fondly,when 
che was dreſs'd at their owne homes, 
by the hands of their acquaintance : 


And ſo Subjets bred vnder the lawcs 


of a Prince ( though Lawes differ 
not much in Morality , or priuiledge 
throughout the ciuill World; being 
every Where made for direQion of 
Life , more then for ſentences of 
Death ) will rather dye necr that 
Prince ,defending thoſe they haye 


been taught , then live by taking 


new from an other. 
Thelc were partly the realons why 
I choſe a Story of ſuch Perſons as 


profeſs'd Chriſtian Religion 3 bur I 
ought to haue been moſt enclin'd. to 
it,becauſethePrinciplesof ourReligio 
conduce more to explicable yertue, 
to plaine demoaſtratine juſtice, and 
euento Honor (if Vertue the Mother 
of Honor be voluntary ,and atiuc in 
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22 THz PREFACE 
thedarke, ſo as che neednor lawes to 
compell her, nor looke for witneſles 
to proclaime her)then any other Re- 
ligion thar ere aſſembl'd men to Di- 
uine Worship. For that of the ewes 
doth ſtill confiſt ina ſullen ſeparation 
of them ſelues from the reſt of hu. 
mane flech , which is a fantaſticall 
pride of their owne cleaneſle, and an 
vnciuill diſdaine of the imagin'd con- 
tagiouſnes of others 3 and at this day, 
their cantonizing in Tribes , and ! 
shyneſſe of allyance with neigh- *' 
bours, deſerus not the terme ofmu- : 
tuall love, but rather ſeemesa beſtiall 
melancholy of hearding in their * 
owne Walks. Thar of the Erhnicks, 4 
like this of Mahotnet, conſifted in * 
the vaine pride of Empire, and neuer þ 
enjoynd a Iewish ſeparation , but 
drew all Nations together; yet not as | 
their companyons of the ſame ſpe- | 
cies, but as flanes to a Yoke : Their | 
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ſanctity was Honor,and theirfonor 
only an impudent courage, or dex. 
rerity in deſtroying. But Chriſtian 
Religion hath theinnocence of Villa- 
ge neighbourhood, and didanciently 
in its politicks rather promote the | 
intereſt of Mankinde then of States; 
and rather of all States then of one; 
for particular endeauors only. in be- 
halfe of our owne homes, are fignes 
ofa narrow morall education, not of 
the vaſt kindneſfe of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which likewiſcordain'd as well 
an vniuerſall communion of boſoms, 
as a community of Wealth. Such is 
Chriſtian Religion in the precepts, 
and was RED OR the praCtiſe. Bur I 
refolu'd my Poem $hould repreſent 
thoſe of a former age, percciuing tis 
with the ſeruants of Chriſt , as with 
other ſcruars vnder temporall power, 
who with all Rape, and euen 
with officious diligence performetheir 
B in 
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duty in their Maſters fight 3 but Rtil! 
as he grow's longer abſent, become 
more {lorhfull, yncleane , and falſe. 
And this, who ere compares the 
preſent with the Primitive times, 
may too palpably, and with horrour 
dilcerne. 

When I conſider d the actions 
which I ment to deſcribe, ( thoſe in- 
ferring the perſons) I was againeper- 
ſuaded rather to chuſe thoſe of a for- 
mer age, then the preſent; and in a 
Century ſo farre remou'd , as might 
preſerue me from their improper 
examinations who know not the 
requiſites of a Poem , nor how much 
pleaſure they loſe ( and even the plea- 
ſures of Heroick Poeſy are not vn- 
profitable) who take away the liberty 
of a Poet, and fetter his feet in the 
Shackles of an Hiſtorian : For why 
Should a Poet doubr in Story to 
mend the intrigues of Fortune by 
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TO GONDIBERT. 25 
moredelightfull conueyances of pro. 
bable fiction , becauſe auſtere Hiſto. 
rians haue enter d into bond totruth? 
an obligation which were in Poets, 
as foolish and vnneceſlary as is the 
bondage of falſe Martyrs, wholyein 
chaines for a miſtaken opinion : Bur 
by this I would imply , that Truth 
narratiue , and paſt , is the Idoll of 
Hiſtorians, ( who worship a dead 
thing ) and truth operatiue , and 
by effects continually aliue, is the 
Miſtreſſe of Poets , who hath nor 


her exiſtence in matter, but in reaſon. 


I was likewiſe more willing toderiue 
my theame from elder times, as thin- 
king it no little marke of skilfulneſle 
ro comply with the comon Infirmity; 
formen ( euen ofthe beſt education ) 
diſcouertheir eyes to be weake,when 
they looke ypon the glory of Vertue 
( which is great actions) and rather 
endureit at diſtance thenneer; being 
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| more apt to belecue, and loue there: 
rowne of Predeceſlors, then of Con- 
temporaries , Whoſe deeds excelling 
theirs in their owne fight, ſeeme to 
vpbraid them ,andarenot reuerenc'd 
as examples of Vertue, but enuy'd as 
the fauours of Fortune: But ro make 
great actions credible is rhe prinei. 
pall Art of Poets; who though they 
auouch the vrility of + HI gat 
not (by altering aad ſubliming Story) 
make yſc of their Priuiledge to the 
detriment of the Reader : whole in- 
credulity ( when thingsare not repre- 
ſented in proportion) doth much ' 
allay the rellisk of his pitty , hope, 
ioy,and other Paſſions : For wee may 
deſcend ro comparethe deceptions in 
Poely to thoſe of them that profeſſe 
dexterity of Hand , which reſembles 
Conjuring,and to ſuch wee comenot 
with theintention of Lawyers to cxa- 
mine the cuidence of 4 , bur arc 
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content { if wee like the carriage of 
their feign'd motion ) to pay for 
being well deceiu'd. 

As inthe choiſe of time , ſo of place, 

I haue comply'd with the weaknes of 
the generality ofmen ; who think the 
beſt objects of their owne country ſo 

lictle rothe ſize of thoſe abroad , as if 
they wereshew'd them by the wrong 
cnd of a ProſpeQiue: for Man ( con- 
tinujiug theappetites of his firſt Child- 
hood,rill he arrive at his ſecond which 

is more froward ) muſt be quieted 

with ſomething that hethinks excel- 
lent , which he may call his owne; but 
when he ſees the like in other places 
(not ſtaying tro compare hs) 
wrangles at all he has. This leads 
vs to obſerue the craftines of the 
Comicks , who are only willing when 
they deſcribe humor ( and humor is 
the Drunckeneſle of a Nation which 
no leep can cure) tolay the Scenein 
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their owne country 3 as knowing wee 
are (like the Sonne of Noah ) ſo little 
-—diſtaſted to behold each others sha- 
me, that wee delight to {ce euen that 
of a Father: yer when they would cr 
forth greatneſle and excellent vertue 
( which is the Theame of Tragedy ) 
publiquely to the people ; they wilely 
 (coauoid the quarrells of neighbourly 
cnuy )remoue the Scene from home. 
And by their example I trauail 'd too; 
and Fralie (which was once the Stage 
ofthe World ) Ihauemadethe Thea- 
ter, Where I shew in either Sex, ſome 
patternes of human life , thar are 
( perhaps) fir to befollow'd. 

Hauing told you why I tooke the 
actionsthat shouldbe my Argument, 
from menof our owne Religion,and 
giuen you reaſons for the choyce of 
thetimeand place defign'd for thoſe 
actions 3 I muſt next acquaint you 
with the Schooles where they were 
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bred;not meaning theSchooles where 
they rooke their Religion , but Mo- 
rality ; for | know Religion is vniuer- 
fally rather inherited then taught:and 
the moſt effetuall Schools of Mo- 
rality , are Courts and Camps : Yer 
rowards the firſt , the people are vn- 
quiet throughepuy ;and rowardsthe 
other through feare3 and always jea- 
lous of both for Injuſtice , which is 
thenaturall ſcandall caſt yponautho- 
rity, and great force. They looke 
ypon the ontward glory or blaze 
of Courts ,as Wilde beaſts in darke 
nighrsſtareonrheirHuntersTorches; 
but thongh the expences of Courts 
( whereby rhey shine) is that confſu- 
mingogloryin'which the peoplethink 
their liberty is waſted (for wealth is 
their liberry and lou'd by them 
cuen to jealoufy ( being themſelues a 
courſcr ſort of Princes, apter to rake 
then to pay )yet Courts {1 meane all 
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abſtraQts ofthe Mulcitude 3 cither by 
King, or Afſcmblyes )are not the 
Schooles where men are bred to op- 
preſſion , but the Temples where 2 
me times Oppreſlorstake SanAuary 
aſafery which our rcafon muſt allow 
them. For the ancient law's of San- 
&tuary ( deriu'd from God ) prouided 
chiefly for actions that proceeded 
from neceſſity; and who can imagine 
lefle then a neceſſity of optic 
the people , ſince they are neuer wil- 
ling either to buy their peace or to 
pay for Warre? 

Nor are Camps the Schooles of 
wicked Deſtroyers , more then the 
Inns of Court ( being the Nurſery of 
Iudges) are the Schooles of Murde- 
ers 3 for as Iudges are aucngers of 
pon menagainft priuate Robbers, 

o are Armys the auengers of the 


publique againſt publique Inuaders 
( cicher cull or forraigne ) and 
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Inuaders are Robbers, though more 
:n countenance then thoſe of the 
high. way , becauſe of their number. 
Nor is there other difference between 
Armys, when- they moue towards 
Sicges,or battaile,and Iudgesmouing 
intheir Circuit {during the danger of 
extraordinary Malefactors) with the 
guards of the County; but that the 
latter is aleſſe Army, and of lefle diſ- 
cipline. Ifany man can yet doubt of 
the neceſſary vic of Armys, let him 
ſtudy that which was anciently call'd 
a Monſter,the Multirude(for Wolues 
are commonly harmelefle whenthey 
are met alone, but very ynciuill in 
Heards ) and he will not findethar all 
his kindred by Adamareſotame, and 
gentle,as thoſe Louersthat were bred 
in Arcadia: or to reforme his opinion, 
Ict him aske why ( during the vemoſt 
age of Hiſtory ) Cittys haue been ar 
the charge of defenfuue Walls & why 


—_— 
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Fortification hath been praQtis'd fo 
long, till ic is growne an Art? 

I may now beleeuc I haue vſcfully 
taken from Courts and) Cawps , the 
patterns of ſuch as will be fit to be 
imitated bythe moſt neceſſary Men; 
and the moſt neceflary men are thoſe 
who become principall by preroga- 
tive of blood ( which is ſeldom vn. © 
aſliſted with cducation ) or by great- 
nes of minde, whichin exa& Fikni : 


tion is Vertue. The common Crowd b 
(of whom wee arc hopeleſle ) wee de- | 
ſert ; being ratherto be correfted by | 


lawes ( wherepreceptis accompany'd 
with punishment ) then to be taught * 
by Poely ; for few haue arriu'd at the 
$kill of Orphexs, or at his good for. |: 
tune , whom wee may ſuppoſe to haue 
met with extraordinary Grecian | 
Beaſts, when ſo ſuccesfully he reclai- 
m'd them with his Harpe. Nor is it ! 
necdfull that Heroique Poeſy en 6 3 

& 
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be leuell'd tothe reach of Common 
men for if the examples it preſents 
preuaile ypon theirChiefs,the delighr 
of Imitation ( which wee hope wee 
haue prou'd to be as effeQtuall ro 
good as to euill) will reify by the 


. 


3 rules, which thoſe Chiefs eſtablish of 
| their owne liues , the lives of all that 
behold them ; for theexample of life, 
doth as much ſurpaſle the force of 
precept ,as Life doth exceed Death. 


In the choyce of theſe Objects 
( which are as Sea-markes to direct 
the dangerous voyage of life ) I 


thought firt to follow the rule of 
; 3 Coalting Mapps, where the Shelu's 
: 3$ and Rocksaredeſlcrib'd as wellas the 
- 3 fafe Channell;the care being equall 
: #F howtoauoyd,astoprocced:andthe 
| 3} Characters of men ( whoſe paſſions 

3 aretobe eſchew'd ) I haue deriu'd 
2 fromthediſtempers of Louc,or Am- 
3 dition ; for Loue and Ambition are 
4 cs mb 
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roo often the raging Feauers of great 
mindes. Yer Ambition ( ifthe vulgar 
acception of the Word were correc- 
ted ) would ſignific no more then an 
extraordinary lifting of the feet inthe 
rough ways of Honor, oucr the im- 
ediments of Fortune; and hath a 
warmrth(till it be chaf'd intoa Feauer) 
which is neceſlary for cuery vertuous 
breaſt:for good men are guilty of too 
lictle appetite to greatneſle , and it 
cither proceeds from that they call 
contentednefle (but contentedneſſe 
when examin'd doth meane ſome- * 
thingfof Laſyneſle as well as modera- 
tion) orfrom ſome melancholy pre- ? 
cept of the Cloyſter 3 where they 
would makelife (for which the world 
was only made) more ynpleaſantthen 
Death3 as if Nature, the Vicegerent 
of God (whoin prouiding delighrfull 
varietyes , which vertuous greatneſſc 


can beſt polleſle ,or aſſure peaccably ? 
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roothers, implicitly commanded the 
vie of them )should inthe neceſſaries 
of life (life being her chiefe buſnieſle) 
though in her whole rejigne she neuer 
committed oneerror , need the coun- 
cell of Fryars; whoſe ſolitude makes 
themno more fitt for ſuch direQion, 
then Priſoners long ferter'd are for a 
race. 

Inſaying this, I only awaken ſuch 
retird men , as ceuaporate their 
ſtrength of minde by cloſe & long 
thinking 3 and would cuery where 
ſeparate the ſoule from the body, 
ere wee are dead, by perſuading vs 
(though they were both created and 
haue 6a long companions toge- 
ther) that the preferment of rhe one 
muſt meerly conſiſt in deferting rhe 
otheriteaching vs to court the Graue, 
as if during the whole leaſe of life wee 
were likeMoles to liue vnder grownd) 


oras if long and well dying , were the 
C i 
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certaine meanstoliucin Heauen: Yer 
Reaſon ( which though the moſt pro- 
firable Talent God hath giuen vs, 
ſome Diuines would haue Philoſo. | 
phers to bury inthe Napkin ,and not | 
put ic to vie) perſuads vs, that the |: 
painfull aftiueneſſe of Vertue ( for | 
Faith on which ſome wholly depend, | 
ſcemes bur a contemplatiue boaſt till Þ: 
the effects of it grow exemplary by Þ 
ation ) will more probably acquire Þ 
everlaſting dignities. And ſurely if | 
theſe ſeuere Maſters ( who though | 
obſcure in Cells , take ir ill if their Þ 
very opinions rule not all abroad ) did | 
give good menleaue to be induſtrious |! 
in getting a Share of gouerning the | 
world, the Multitudes ( whichare but * 
Tenants to a few Monarchs) would 
endure that ſubjeQion which God | 
hath decreed them, with better order, } 
and more eaſe; for the world is only | 


ill gouern'd becauſc the wicked take | 


4 
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more paines to getauthority,then the 
vertuous for the yertuous are often 
preach'd into retirement; which isto 
the publique as vnprofitable as their 
ſleep and the erroneouſneſle of ſuch 
lazy reſt let Philoſophers judge;fince 
Nature ( of whoſe body man thinks 
himſelf rhe cheefeft member ) hath 
not any Where, at any time , been 
reſpited from aQtion(in her,cal'd mo... 
tion) by which she vniuerſally preg 
ſerues and makes Life. Thus much F 
Ambition which should haue ſuccee- 
ded ſomething I was ſaying of Loue. 
Loue in the Interpretation of the 
Enuious , is ſoftneſle 3 in the Wicked, 
good men ſuſpect it for Luſt; and in 
the good, ſome ſpirituall men haue 
given it the name of Charity : And 
theſe are but termes to this which 
ſeemes a more conſidet'd Definition; 
that indefinite Loueis Luſt 3 and Luſt 
when it is determin'd to one, is Loue3 
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This Definition too bur intrudes ir 
ſelfe on what I was abour to fay, 
which is, (and ſpoken with ſoberneſle 
though like a Lay-man ) that Loue is 
the moſt acceptable impoſition of 
Nature , the cauſe and preſcruation 
of Life, and the very healthfulneſle, 
oftheminde, as wellas of the body; 
bur Luſt ( ourraging Feauer) is more 
dangerousin Cirties, then the Calen. 
eure in Ships. 

Now (Sir) I againe aske you par- 
don, for I haueagaine digreſſ'd ; my 
immediate bufineſſe being to tell 
you; that the diſtempers of Loue & *' 
Arabition are the only charaCters I © 
deſign'd to expoſe as objects of ter- * 
rour : and my purpoſe was allo to | 
aſſure you , that I never meant to 
proſtitute Wickednefle in the Images | 
of low and contemptible people , as 
if l expected the nite} the mul- ? 

. titude for my Readers (ſince only the | 
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Rabble is ſeen at common -execyu- 
tions ) nor intended to raiſe iniquity 
ro that height ofhorrour,till it mighr 
ſcem the fury of ſomething worſe 
then abeaſt. In order to the firſt I be- 
leeue the Spartans ( who to deterre 
their children from Drunkeneſle ac- 
cultom'd their Slaues to vomit before 
chem ) did by ſuch fullome examples 
rather teach them to diſdaine the 
Slaues, then toloath Wine, for men 
ſeldome take notice of the vice in 
abject perſons, cſpecially where ne- 
cellity conſtraines it. And in obſerua- 
tion of the ſecond, | haue thought, 
that thoſe horrid ſpeQacles (when the 
latter raceof Gladiators made' vp the 
exceſles of Roman feaſts )/did more 
inducerheGuelſts ro deteſt the cruelty 
of mankinde , then increaſe their 
courage by beholding ſuch an impu- 
dent aig of Life. 

I havenowgiuen you the accompr 
C iij 
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of ſuch prouiſionsas I made for this 
new Building 3 and you may next 
pleaſe (hauing examin'd the ſubſtance) 
ro take a viewof the forme; and ob- 
ſerue if I haue methodically and with 
diſcretion diſpos'd of the materialls, 
which with ſome curioſity I had col. 
lected. I cannotdiſcerne by any help 
from reading , or learned men, ( who 
hauc been to me the beſt and briefeſt 
Indexes of Books )that any Nation 
hath in repreſentment of greatactios 
( either by Heroicks or Dramaticks ) 
digeſted Story into ſo pleaſant and 
inſtrutiue a method as the English 
by their Drama: and by that regular 
Ipecies (though narratiuely and not in 
Dialogue)I haue drawn the body of 
an Heroick Poem: In which I did not 
only obſcrue the Symmetry (propor- 
tioning fue bookes to fine AH, 
and Canto's to Scenes, (the Scenes ha- 
uing their number cuer gouern'd by 
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occaſion)bur all the shadowings, happy 
ſtrokes , ſecret graces , and cuen the dra- 
pery(which rogether make theſecond 
beauty ) I haue(1 hope) exactly fol- 
low'd : and thoſe compoſitions of ſe- 
cond beauty ,I obleruein the Drama 
to be the vnderwalks , interweauing, 
or correſpondence of leſſer deſfignein 
Scenes , not the great motion of the 
maine plot,and coherence of the 
Acts. 

The firſt £A& is the generall pre- 
paratiue,by rendring the cheefeſt cha- 
rafters of perſons, and ending with 
ſomething that lookes likean obſcure 
promiſe of defigne. The ſecond be- 
gins with an introducement of new 
perſons, ſo finishes all the charaCters, 
andends with ſomelittle performance 
of that deſigne which was promis'd 
at the parting of the firſt Ad, The 
Third makes a viſible correſponden= 
ce in the Ynderwalks( or leſlcr intri- 
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gues)of perſons ; and ends with an 
ampleturne of the maine deligne,and 
expectation of a new. The fourth 
(cuerhauing occaſion tobe the lon. 
geſt) giues anotoriousturne to all the 
Vnderwalks, and a counterturne to 
that maine defſigne which chang'din 
the Third. The Fifch begins with an 
intire diverſion of the mayne , and 
dependant Plorts;then makes the ge- 
nerall correſpondence of the perſons 
more diſcernable, and ends with an 
ealy vntying of thoſe particular 
knots , which made a contexture of 
the whole ; leauing ſuch ſatisfaction 
of probabilities with the Spectator ,as 
may, perſuade him that neither For- 
runcinthe fate ofthe Perſons, northe 
Writer in the Repreſcntment , haue 
deen vnnaturall or exorbitant. To 
theſe Meanders of the English Stage 
I haue cut out the Walkes of my 
Poem 3 which inthis deſcription may 
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feeme intricate and tedious ; but will 
I hope (when men take paines to vi- 
fir what they haue heard delcrib'd ) 
appeare to them as pleaſant as a 
ſommer paſſage ona crooked Riuer, 
where going about, and / turning 


back, is as delightfull as the delays of 


Pa Louers. 
In Pacing the Annes (as 2 
Proem ) before euery Canto, I haue 


not wholly follow'd the example of 
the Moderns;but averted it from that 
purpoſe to whichI found it frequent- 
ly vs'd: for it hath been intended by 
others ,as the contents of the Chap- 
ter ,oras a Bill of Farear a Venetian 
Feaſt 3 which is not brought before 
the meate to rayſe an expeQation, 
bur to ſatisfy the longing curioſity of 
the Gueſts. And that which I haue 
call'd my Argument,is only meant as 
an aſliſtance tothe Readers memory, 
by contayning breef hints, ſuch, as 
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ifallthe Arguments were ſucceſſwely 
read , would make him eafaly remem- 
ber the mutuall dependancies of the 
generall deſigne3yercach rather men- 
tions cuery perſon ating ,then their 
actions : Buthe is very vnskilfull that 
by Narratiues before an Hiſtoricall 
Poem, preuents expeCtation 3 for ſo 
he comes to haue as little ſucceſſe over 
the Reader(whom the Writer should 
{urprize, and as it were keep priſoner 
for a time)ashe hath on his Enemy's, 
who commanding a party outtotake 
them (and commonly Readers are 
juitly Enemyecs to Writers ) imparts 
openly the defigne ere he begins the 
action: Or he may be faid to be as 
vnluckily officious as he that leads a 
wooing toa Miſtreſſe, one that alrea- 
dy hath newly enjoy'd her. 


Ishall fay alittle,why I hauechose my 
interwouen Stanza of fourc,thoughl 
am not oblig'd to excuſe the choyce; 
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for numbers in Verle muſt, like dif. 
tint kindes of Muſick,beexpos'd to 
the vncertaine and different taſte' of 
ſcucrall Eares. Yet I may declarethat 
I belecu'd it would be more pleaſant 
tothe Reader,in a Worke of Length, 
ro give this reſpite or pauſe, between 
euery Stanza ( haning endeuor'd thar 
each should conraine a period) then 
ro run him out of breath with con- 
tinu'd Couplers. Nor does alternate 
Rime by any lowlineſle of cadence 
make the ſound lefle Heroick , but 
rather adapt it to a plaine & ſtately 
compoſing of Muſick 3 and thebre. 
uity of the Stanza renders it leſle 
ſubtle ro theCompoſer,and moreeaſy 
rothe Singer 3 whichin ſtilorecitatiuo, 
whentheStory is long ,is cheefly re- 
quiſite. And this was indeed ( if I shall 
not betray vanity in my Confeſſion) 
the reaſon that preuail dmoſt towards 
my choyce of this Stanza, and my 
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diuifion of the maine worke into 
Cantos , every Canto including a 
ſufficient accomplichment of ſome 
worthy defigne or ation for I had 
{s much hear ( which you, Sir , may 
call pride, {incepride may beallow'd 
in Pegaſus, if it be a praiſe to other 
Horles)aste preſume they might( li. 
ketheWorksof Homer crethey were 
pens togetherand made a Volume 
y the Athenian King ) be ſung at 
Village-feafts ; though not to Mo- 
narchs after Victory, nor to Armys 
before batraile. For fo ( as an inſpira- 
tion of gloryintotheone,and of va- 
lour intothe other ) did Homer's Spi- 


rit, RR his body's reſt , wander 


in muſick - vm Greece. 

Thus you baue the Modellofwhat 
I haucalready built, orshall hereafter 
joine to the ſame frame; If I be ac- 
cus d of Innouation, or to hauetranſ 


grels'd. againſt the method. of the 
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AncientsI shall think my ſelfe ſecure 
in beleeuing , that a Poct who hath 
wrought with his owne Inſtruments 
| at anewdeſigne,is no more an{wera. 
ble for diſobedience to Predeceſſors, 
then Law-makers are lyable to thoſe 
old Lawes which themſclues haue 
repeal'd. 

Hauing deſcrib'd the outward 
frame, the large roomes within, the 
leſſer conueyances , and now the fur- 
niture3 it were orderly to let you exa- 
mine the matter of which that furni- 
ture is made: Butthoughenety Ow- 
ner who hath the Vaniry to shew his 
ornaments, or Hangings , muſt en- 
durethe curioſtty,and cenfure ofhim 
that beholds them 3 yet'T shall nor 
give you the trouble of iinquirin 
what is, but tell you of what I deft- 
ond their ſubſtance; which is , Witte: 
And mite is the laborious , and the 
lucky reſultances of thonghr, having 
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rowards its excellence ( as wee lay of 
the ſtrokes of Painting ) as well a 
happineſle, as care. It is a Webb con. 
ſiſting ofthe ſubrleſt threds, and like 
that of the Spideris conſiderately wo. 
uen out of our {clues fora Spider may 
be faid to confider , not only reſpec. 
ting his folemnefle, and tacirepoſture 
( like a graue Scowte in ambugh for 


his Enemy ) but becauſe all things | 


done, are cither from conſideration, 
or chance; and the workesof chance 
are accomplishments of an inſtant, 
hauing commonly a diſlimilitude; 
bur hers are the works of time, and 
hauetheir contextures alike. 

Witte is not only the luck and 


labour , but alſo the dexterity of 


_ thought; rounding the world , like 


the Sun, with ynimaginable motion; 
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and bringing ſwiftly home to the | 
memory: yninerlall ſuruays. Ir is the | 
x Soules Powaer ? which when luppreſt : 
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( as forbidden from flying vpward ) 
blowes vp thereſtraint; and loſeth all 
force in a farther aſcenſion towards 
Heauen (rhe region of God )and yet 
by nature is much lefſe able ro make 
any inquiſition downeward towards 
Hell,theCell of theDeuill;Bur breaks 
through all about ir (as farr asthe ve- 
molt it can reach)remoues, yncouers, 
makes way for Light, where darkneſle 
wasinclosd,till great bodyes are more 
examinable by beig ſcarrerdinto par- 
cells; andrill all char finde irs ſtrength 
(burmoſt of mankinde are ſtrangers 
ro Witt as fndians are to Powder ) wor- 
$hip ir forthe effects, as deriu'd from 
the Deity. It is in Diuines Humility, 
Exemplarinefle, and Moderation 3 In 
Statelmem Grauity, Vigilance, Beni- 
one Complailancy,Secrecy,Patience, 
and Diſpatch. In Leaders of Armys 
Valor, Painfulnefſe, TEperance, Bou- 
ty,Dexterity inPuniching, and rewar- 
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ding , and a ſacred Certitude of pro; 
mile. It is in Poersa full comprehen. 
Gon of all recited in all theſe; and an 
ability to bring thoſe comprehenſios 
mto ation, when they hall fo farre 
forget the true meaſure of whatis of 
greateſt conſequence ro humanity, 
( whichare thingsrighteous, pleaſant 
and vſefull) as to think the delights 
cf greatneſle equall to that of Poey; 


or the Chcifs of any Profeſſion more | 


neceſſary tothe World then excellent 


Poets. Laſtly though wit be not the | 
enuy of ignorant Men, tis often of | 


euill Stateſmen, and of all ſuch im- 


perfect oreat ſ1 pirits,as hauveitin a leſſe | 
degree then Poets : for though no | 
man enuys the excellence of that } 
which in no proportion heeuer taſted 
(as men cannot be faid to cnuy the | 


condition of Angells) yet wee may | 


ſay the Deuill enuys the SY 


of God , becauſe he was in ſome de- | 
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To GONDIBERT. $1 
gree partaker of his glory. 

That whichisnot,yet isaccompted, 
wit ,T will bur leightly remember; 
which ſectnes very incident to imper- 
fect youth,and ſickly age;Yong men 
( as if they were. not quite deliuer'd 
from Child. hood whole firſt exerciſe 
is Language ) imagine it conſiſts in 
the Muſick of words , and þclicue 


| they are made wile by refining their 


ſpeech, aboue the vulgar Dialect: 
which is a miſtake almoſt as great, as 
that of the people, who think Ora- 
tors, ( which is a title thatcrowns at 
riper years thoſe that haue practisd 
the dexterity of tongue ) the ableſt 
men who are indeed ſo much more 
vnaptfor goucrning,as they aremore 
fit for Sedition : and ir may be ſaid of 
them as ofthe Witches of Norway, 
who can ſell a Storme for a Doller, 
which for Ten Thouſand they can- 
not allay, From the eſtcem of ſpea- 
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king they proceed tothe admiration 
of what are commonly call'd Conceit, 
things that ſound like the knacks or | 
royes of ordinary Epigrammatiſts: and | 
from thence, after more conuerſation | 
and variety of objets , grow vp to 
ſome force of Fancy; Yet cuen then || 
like young Hawks they ſtray and fly}? 
farre off; vſing theirliberty as if they F 
would ne're returne to the Lure; and! 
ofren gocatcheck ere they can make | 
a ſtedy view, and knowtheir game. : 
Old men, thar haue forgot thei Þ 
firſt Childhood and are returning to}? 
their ſecond , think itlyes in «gnomi- |! 
nations,andin a kinde of an aliketink |! 
ling of words; or elſe ina graue telling 
of wonderfull things, or in compa: | 
ring of times without a diſcouerd 
artiality 3 which they performe fo ill 
y fauoring the paſt , that zas tis ob- | 
ſeru'd,if : 4 bodys of men $hould } 
grow lefle, though bur an vameaſu- * 
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TO GONDIBERT. «$53 
cable proportion inSeauenyeares Yer 
reckoning from theFlood,they would 
not remaine inthe Stature of Froggs; 
ſo if States and particular perſons had 
impair'd in gouerment ,and increaſ'd 
in wickedneſle , proportionably to 
what Old men afhirme they haue 
done, from their owne infancy, to 
their age 3 all publique Policy had 
been long ſince Confuſion, and the 
congregated world would not ſuffile 
now to people a Village. 

The in thing they ſuppoſe to be 


Witte,is their bitrerMoralls,when they 


almoſt declare themſelues Enemys to 
Youth ,and Beauty ; by which Seue- 
rity they ſeem cruell as Herod when 
he (urpris'd the Sleeping Children of 
Bethlem: For Youth is fo farre from 
wanting Enemys, that it is morrally 
ts owne3 ſo vnpraQtis d,that itis euery 
where coſen'd more then a Stranger 
among /ewes ; & hath an Infirmity 
D ij 
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_ of ſight more hurtfull then Blind- 
neſſe to Blinde men ; for though it 
cannot chuſe the way it ſcorns to be 
led. And Beauty, though many call 
themſclues her Frends, hath few but 
ſuch as arcfalſe to her : Though the 
World ſets her in a Throne, yet all 
about her { euen her graueſt Coun: 
ccllers) are Traytors, though not in 
con{piracy, yet in their diſtin deft F 
ones ;and to make her certaine not | 
only of diſtreſſe but ruine, she is cuer | 
purſu'd by her moſt cruell enemy, the F 
greate Deſtroyer , Time. But I will | 
proceed no farther vpon Old men, 
nor in recording miſtakes 3 leaſt hn- 
ding ſo many more, then there be Ve- | 
rities , wee might beleeue wee walke |; 
in asgreat obſcurity asthe Egyptians | 
when Darkneſſe was their Plague. | 
Nor will I preſumeto call the matter 
of which the Ornamentsor Subſtan- 
tiall parts of this Poem arc composd, 
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ite; but only rell you my endeuour 
was , in bringing Truth( roo often 
abſent ) home ro mens bofoms, to 
lead her through vnfrequented and 
new ways, and from the moſt remote 
Shades ; by repreſenting Nature, 
though not inanaffeed, yet in an 
vnuſuall drefle. 

Tisnow hit , after I hauegiuen you 
ſo long a ſuruay of the Building , to 
render you ſome accompr of the 
Builder, that you may know by what 
time , pains, and aſhiſtancel haue al- 
ready procceded , or may hereafter 
finich my worke : and inthis I shall 
take occaſion to accule , and con- 
demne ,as papers vaworthy of light, 
all choſe haſty digeſtions of thought 
which were publish'd in my Yourhz 
a ſentencenorpronounc'd out of me- 
lancholy rigour, but from a cheerfull 
obedience to thejuſt authority of ex- 


perience: For that graue milſtreſle of 
D iwj 
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the World, Experience(in whoſe pro- | 
firable Schoole thoſe before rhe | 
Flood ſtay'd long , but wee like | 
wanton children come thither late, | 
yet too ſoone are call'd our of it, and 
fetch'd homeby Death ) hath raught 
me, that the engendrings of varipe 
age become abortive ,and deform; 
and thatafter obtayning more yeares, 
thoſe muſt needs prophecy with ill- | 
fucceſſe, who make vſc of their Vi- | 
ſions in Wine 3 That when the an- 
cient Poets were yallew'd asProphets, 
they were long and painfull in wat- 
ching the correſpondence of Caulcs, 
ere they preſum'd to forctell effects: 
and that tis a high preſumption to 
entertaine a Nation ( who area Poets 
ſtanding Gueſts, and require Monar- | 
chicall,reſpet)with haſty prouiſions; ! 
as if a Poet might imitare the familiar | 
diſpatch of Faulkoners , mount his | 
Pegaſus , vnhood his Muſe, and witha || 
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TO GONDIBERT. yy 
few flights boaſt he hath prouided a 
feaſt for a Prince. Such poſting vpon 
Pegaſus 1 haue long fince forborne; 
and during my Iourney in thisWorke 
haue mou'd with a ſlow pace that] 
might make my ſuruaysas one thar 
trauaild not to bring home the na- 
mes, but the proportion , and nature 
of things: and inthis I am made wiſe 
by two great examplesfor the freinds 
of Virgill acnowledge he was many 
yeares in doing honor to ZEnes ( ſill 
contraQting at night into a cloſer 
forcethe tin of his morning 
ſtrengths ) and Sratiue rather ſeems 
to boaſt , then blush, when he con- 
feſles he was twice Seauen in renow- 
ning the warre between Argos and 
Thite. 

Next to the vicfullneſſe of Time 
( which here implys ripe Age )I be- 
leeu'd paines moſt requiſite rothis vn- 


dertaking : for though painfulneflein 
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Poets (according to the viuall negli- 
gence of our Nation in examining, 
and their diligence to cenſure) ſeemes 
always to dilcoucra want of naturall 
force, and istraduc'd, asif Poely con- 
cern'd the world no more then Dan- 
cing 3 whoſe only grace is the quick. 
neſſe and facility of motion 3 and 
whoſe perfeCtion is not of ſuch pu- 
blique conſequence, that any man 
can merit much by attaining it with 
long labour 3 yer let them conſider, 
and they will inde ( nor can I ſtay 
long ere I conuince them in the im- 
portant vſe of Poeſy ) the naturall 
force of a Poct more apparent, by 
bur confeſling that great forces aske 
great labour in managing 3 then by 
an arrogant brauing the world, when 
he enters the field with his vndiſci- 
plin'd firſt thoughts : For a wiſe Poet, 
likea wile Generall , will notshew his 
ſtrengrhs till they are inexadt gouer- 


TO GONDIBERT, 579 
ment and order. which are not the 
poſtures of chance, but proceed from 
Vigilang and labour. | 
Yet toſuch painfull Poets ſome vp- 
braid the want of exremporary fury, 
or rather inſpiration ; a dangerous 
word; which many haue of late ſyc- 
cesfully vs'd; and _ isa ſpiri- 
cuall Firt, deriu'd from the ancient 
EchnickPoets,who then,as they were 
Prieſts, were Stateſmen too, and pro- 
bably lou'd dominion 3 and as their 
well diſſembling of inſpiration begor 
them reuerence then , quall to that 
which was payd to Lawes; fo theſe 
who now profeſſe the ſame fury, may 
perhaps by ſuchauthentick example 
cps authority ouer the people; It 
ing not ynreaſonable to imagine, 
they rather imitate the Greeke Poets 
then the Hebrew Prophets, ſince the 
later were inſpird for the viſe of 
otherszand chelslike the former, pro- 
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phecy for themſelues.Butthoughthe 
ancient Poetsareexcuſ'd, as knowing 
the weake conſtitution of thoſe Dei- 
tics from whom they rooke their 
Pricſthoo'd; and the frequent neceſſ- 
ty of diſſembling for the caſe of go- 
uerment; yet theſe ( who alſo from 
the cheef to the meaneſt are Startel. 
men and Prieſts , but haue not the 
luck to be Poets ) should not aſſume 
ſuch ſaucy familiarity with a true 
God. | 

From the timeand labour requir'd 
ro my Poem, let me proceed to my 
Aſliftants 3 by which I shall not fo 
much atreſt my owne weakneſle, as 
diſcouerthe difficulties and greatneſle 
of ſach a worke. For when Salomon 
made vſe of his Neighbours towards 
his building, he loſt no reputation, 
nor by demanding thoſe aides was 
thought a lefler Prince; but. rather 
publizhd' his Wiſdome , in rightly 
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vndcrſtanding the vaſt extene of his 
enterpriſe:who likewiſe with as much 
glory made vſe of Fellers of wood, 
and Hewers of Stone, as of learned 
ArchiteQs: Nor haue I refrayn'd to 
be oblig'd to men of any ſcience, as 
well mechanicall, as liberall:Nor when 
Memory(from that various 'and plen- 
tifull ſtock , with which all obſervers 
are furnish'd ,that hauc had diuerſuy 
of life) preſented me by chance with 
any figure , did I lay itafideas viclefle, 
becauſe at that inſtant I was nor skil- 
fullro manageitartfully; byt I have 
ſtayd and recorded ſuch objeRs,till 
by conſulting with right Maſters T 
haue diſpos'd of themwithout miſta- 
ke; It being no more $hame to ger 
Learning atthat very time, and from 

the ſame Text 3 when ,and þy which; 
wee inſtruct others3 then for 2 for- 
ward Scoute,diſcoucring theEnemy, 
ro fauchis owne life at a Paſle; where 
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hethenteaches his Party to eſcape; 
In remembring mine owne helps, 
I haue conſider'd thoſewhich others 
in the ſame neceſſity haue taken; and 
finde that Writers ( contrary to my 
inclination)are apterto be beholding 
to Bookes, then to Men ; not only 
asthefirſtare more intheir poſſeſſion 
( being more conſtant Companions 
then deareſt frends ) but becauſe they 
commonly make ſuch yſe of treaſure 
found in Bookes, as of other treaſure 
belonging to the Dead, and hidden 
vnder ground 3 for they diſpoſe of 
both with great ſecrecy, defacing the 
Shape, or images of the one , as much 
as of the other; through feare of ha- 
uing the Originall of their ſtealth, or 
aboundance Fiſcouer' .Andthenexr 
cauſe why Writers are more in Li- 
braries, then in company , is, that 
Bookes arc eafily open'd, and learned 
menare vſually hut vp, by a froward 
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or enujous humor ention 3 or 
es vnfold rhemſelyes, fo as weemay 
read more of their weaknefſle , and ya- 
nity , then Wiſdame; imitating the 
Holiday-cuſtome in great Citrys, 
where the shops of Chaundry, and 
flight wares, are familiarly open, buc 
choſe of ſolid and ſtaple marchandiſe 
are proudly lockd vp. 
Nor indeed canit beexpected that 
all great Doctors are of ſo benignea 
nature,asto take pains in gaining trea- 
ſure { of which Knowledge is the 
oreateſt) withintens to inrich others 
cally , asif they ſtood cuery where 
with their Pockets ſpred , and ready 
to be pickt: Nor can wee read of any 
Father, who ſo farre and ſecretly ad- 
opted his Sonne to a Booke of his 
owne Writing,as that his Sonne might 
be thought Author of that written 
Witte, as muchas his Father was Au- 
thor of him : Nor of any Huſband 
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that to his darling Wife would fo farre 
ſurrender his Wildome, as that in pu- 
blique , he could endure to ler = 
vic his Dictates, asif she would haue 
othersthink her wiſer then himſelfe. 
By this remembrance of that vſuall 
rſimony in ownersof Wit, towards 
fuch as would make vſc of their plen. 
ty , [ lamentthe forune of others, and 
may wish the Reader to con gratulatc 
mine s For I haue found Frends as 
ready as Bookes,to regulate my con- 
cop ens them more correc, 
ealy ,andapparcnr. Bur though I am 


| become ſo wile , by A my 
ts © 


{elfe, as to belecue the thoug 
diucrs tranſcend the beſt which 1 
hae written ; yet I haue admitted 
from no man any change ofmy De- 
ligne, nor very ſeldome of a 
Forl rx{olu'd to hauerhis Poem ſub- 
Gt, and continue throughout » with 
the lamc complexian and ſpirit) 
though 
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though ir appeare butlikea plaine Fa- 
K's of a i} bourly alliance , who 
marry intothe ſame moderate __ 
and garbe, and are fearfull of intro- 
ducing ſtrangers of greater ranke, 
laſt the shining preſence of ſuch, 
might ſeem ro vpbraid , and pur all 
about them our of countenance. 
And now, Sir, that the Reader 
may ( whom Writers are faine to 
court,draW in, and keep withartifice, 
ſo shy men growof Bookes) beleeue 
me worthy of him, I cannotforbeare 
to thank you in publique, forexami- 
RE ng , and allowing this 
Poem in patcells ere itarriud at the 
contexture: by which you haueper- 
formed the juſtdegrees weeding 
with Poets who during the gayety 
and wantonnefle ofthe Muſe ;are bur 
as children co Philoſophers (though 
of ſome Giant race ) whole firſt 
thoughts ( wilde, and roaming farre 
E 
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off) muſt be brought home, watch'd, 
and interrogated ,and after they are 
made more regular , be encourag'd 
and prais'd for doing well, that they 
may delight in ayming ar perfeCtion, 
By ſucha Method the Muſeis taught 
to become Maſter of her owne, and 
others ſtrength : and who is he ſo 
learn'd(how proudſoeuer with being 
cherish'd ,in the boſome of Fame) 
that can hope, ( when through the 
ſcuerall ways of Science, heſecks Na- 
ture in her hidden walks) to make his 
lIourny short , vnleſſe he call you to 
be his Guide? and whoſo guided can 
ſuſpet his ſafety , cuen when he wa- 
uails through the Enemy's country? 
For ſuchisrhe vaſt field of Learning, 
where the Learned ( though not nu- 
merous enough to be an Army) lye 
as {mall Partys, malitiouſly in Am- 
bush, to deſtroy all new Men that 
lookeinto their Quarters. And from 
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ſuch, you , and thoſe you lead; are ſe. 
cure3 becauſe you mouenor. by com. 
mon Mapps,but haue painfully made 
your owne ProſpeA-; and trayaile = 
now like the Sun, not to informe 
your ſelfe, bur enlightenthe World, 

And likewiſe, when by the ſtrict 
ſuruay 8& Gouerment that hath been 
had ouer this Poem, I shall think 
ro gouerne the Reader (who though 
he be noble, may perhaps judge of 
ſupreme power like a very Commo- 
ner,and rather approue!/ authority! 
when it is in many, then in-one*) I 
muſt acquaint him, that you had not 
alone the trouble ofcſtabliching,and 
' deſtroying 3 but injoy'd your inter- 
valls and eaſe by Two Colleagues;; 
Two that are worthiy to follow you 
into the Cloſers. of Princes 3'if the 
knowledge of Men'paſt ;( of whom 
Bookes are the remayning mindes ) 
or ofthe preſent (of whom $a 
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ſation is rhe vſefull and lawfull Spy) 
may make vp ſuch greatneſſe, asis fir 
for great Courts: or if the rayes that 
proceed from the Poctick Planer, be 
notaliccleroo ſtrong forthe fight of 
moderhe Monarchs ; who now are 
too ſeldome taught in their youth, 
like Eapletsto fortify their eyes by of- 
cen Call necretheSun.A ndthough 
ehis be here bur my teſtimony , it is 
too late: for any of you to dilclaime 
it; for ſince you have made it valid 
by giuing yours of GoNDIBERT 
vnderyour hands; you muſt becon- 
rent to be ys'd by me zas Princesare 
by their prefer'd SubjeRts3 who in the 
very at oftaking honor returneitto 
the Giuer; as benefirs receau'd bythe 
Creatiire manifeſt thepower , and re- 
dount rothe gloty of the Creator. 

I amriow, Sir, (ro your great com- 
fort ;that have been thosill; and lonſf 
diverted )attiu'd atrny laſt confide- 
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ration , which is to ſatisfy thoſe who 
may inquire why I haue taken fo 
much paincsto become an Author 
or why any man ſtays ſo long ſwea- 
ting atche fire of Inuention, ro dreffe 
the food ofthe Minde, when Readers 
hauc ſoimperfe@ Sromacks, as they 
either deuoure Bookes with ouer 
haſty Digeſtion, or grow to loath 
them from a Surfer. And why more 
eſpecially made my taske an Heroick 
Poem? I shall inuolye the 'ewo firſt 
Queſtions in one asf EY to be 
concern'd among(t the' generality of 
W:iters: whoſe Fneniyabelay many, 
and now mine,wce muſt joyne forces 
to oppole them. 
Men are ch:efly prouok'd to the 
toyleof compiling Bookes , by loue 
of Fame, and often by officiouſneſſe 
of Conſcience , but ſeldome with cx- 
106 er of Riches : for thole thar 
pend time in writing to inſtruct 
E 5 
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others, may finde leafure to informe 
themſclues, how meane the proui. 
ſons are which buſy and ſtudious 
mindes can make for their owne {e- 
dentary bodys : And Learned men 
(ro whom the reſt of the world are 
but Infants ) haue the fame foolish 
affetio in nourishing others mindes, 
as Pellicans in feeding their young) 
which is, at the expence of 6 very 
' ſubſiſtance of Life. Tis then appa- 
rent they procced by the inftigation 
of Fame , or Conſcience ; and [ 
belecue many are perſuaded by the 
firſt (of which 1 am One)and ſome 
are commanded by the ſecond. Nor 
is the defireof Fame ſo vaineas diuers 
haue rigidly imagin'd 3 Fame being 
( when belonging to the Liaing) that 
which is more grauely call'd,a [teddy 
and neceſſary reputation ; and with- 
out it, hereditary Power, or acquird 
grcatneſſe can neuer quictly gouerne 
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the World. Tis of py cad a muſicall 
glory, in which God, the author of 

excellent goodneſle , vouchſafes to 

take 2 continuall share 3 For the re- 
member'd yertues of great men are 
cheefly (ach of his workes(mention'd 
by King Dauid) as perpetually praiſc 
him : and the good 254 of the Dead 
preuails by exa _ much more then 
the repuration of the Liuing , becauſe 


the later is always ſuſpe&ed by our 


Enuy , but the other is cheerfully 
allow'd, and religiouſly admir'd : for 
Admiration ( whoſe Eyes are cucr 
wake ) ſtands till, and at gaze ypon 
great things acted farre off; but when 
they are neere, walks ſlightly away as 
from familiar obje&s: Fame is to our 
Sonnes a ſolid Inheritance, and not 
vnuſcfull roremorePoſterity; and to 
our Reaſon, tis the firſt, though bur 
a little raſte of Eternity. 
Thoſe that write by i command 
E ii 
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of Conſcience (thinking themſelues 
able to inſtrut others, and conſle- 
quently oblig'd to it ) grow com- 
monly the moſt yoluminous; becauſe 
the preſſures of Conſcience are ſo in- 
ceſlant,tharshe isneuer ſatisfy'd with 
doing enough: for ſuch as be newly 
made the captiucs of God(many ap- 
pearing ſo to themſclues, when they 
ficſt begin ro weare the Fetters of 
Conſcience)arelike common Slaues, 
when newly taken;who terrify'd with 
a fancy of the ſeueriry of abſolute 
Maſters, abuſe their diligence out of 
feare ,and doe ill,rather then appeare 
idle, And this may be the cauſe why 
Libraries are morethen double lin'd 
with Spirituall Bookes,or Tracts of 
Morality ; the latter being the Spiri- 
tuall Counſels of Lay-men ; and the 
neweft of ſuch great volumes (being 
viually bur ennlitions or tranſla- 
tions) differ ſo much from the An- 
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cients, as later days from thoſe of 
old , which difference isno more then 
an alreration of names by remouing 
the. Erhnicks to make way for the 
Saints. T hele are the effects of their 
lbours, who areprouok'd to become 
Authors , meerly out of Conſtience; 
and Conſcience wee may againeauer- 
re to be often ſo ynskilfull and time- 
rous , thatitſcldomegiues a wile and 
ſeddy accomprt of God ; bur growes 
jealous of him as of an Aduerſary,and 
isafter melancholy viſions like a fear- 
full Scout, after he hath ill ſfuruayd 
the Enemy , who then makes incon- 
oruous, long , and terrible Talcs. 
Hauing confeſs'd that the defire of 
Fame made me a Writer 3 I muſt de-. 
clare, why in my riper ageI choſe to 


gaine it more eſpecially by an Heroi- 
call Poem md ako Heroick being 
by moſt allow'd tobe themoſt beau- 
tifull of Poems, I shall nor need tp 
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decidethe quarrels of Poctsabout the 
Degrees olthavcs in Poely : bur 
tis not amiſle ere I auow the vſeful- 
nefle of the ſciencein generall (which 
was the cauſe of my vndertaking ) 
to remember the value it had from 
the greateſt and moſt worthy ſpirits 
in all Ages : for 1 will not abſtaine 
(thoughic may giue me the reputa- 
tion 4 of common reading) to 
mention; that Tiſiſtratus , ( though a 
Tyrant ) liu'd with the praiſe, and 
dy'd with the bleſſing w; all Greece, 


for gathering the ſcatter'd limbs of 


Fomers Workes into a Body ; and 
that Great Alexander by publiquely 
conuerſing with it attain'd the yni- 
uer{all opinion of wit 3 the fame of 
ſuch inward forces conducing as 
muchto his Conqueſts, as his Armys 
abroad: That the Athenian Priſoners 
werethoughrt worthy of life and liber- 
ty for ſinging the Tragedics of Ewri- 
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pides : That Thebes was ſau'd fromde- 
ſtruftion by the ViAtors reuerenceto 
the memory of Pindar:Thattheelder 
Scipio ( who gouern'd all the ciuill 
world ) lay continually inthe boſome 
of Ennius : That the great Numantin 
and Lelixs ( no lefle renownd ) were 
openly proud when the Romans be- 
leeu'd they afliſted T erence in his Co- 
medies: That Auguſtus (ro whom the 
myſteries of vniuerſall Empire were 
more familiar then domeſtique Do- 
minion to Moderne Kings ) made 
Virgill the partner of his joyes , and 
would haue diuided his bufinefle with 
Horace: and that Lucan was the feare, 
and enuy of Nero. If wee approach 
neerer our owne times, wee may adde 
the triumphall Entry which the Pa- 
pacy gaue to Petrarch;and how much - 
Taſſo is ſtill the glory and:delight of 
Italy. 7 

But asinthis haſty Muſterof Poets 


, 4p©- --. 4 
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and liſting their confederares , I shall 
by omitting many , deprive them of 
thit pay which is duefrom Fame ; ſo 
I may now by the opinion of ſome 
Diuines ( whom aan oh I 
will reuerence in all thcir diſtin hz 
birs and fashions of the minde ) be 
held partiall , and too bold, by adding 
to the firſt number (though I range 
them vpon holy grownd , and afide) 
Moſes , Dauid, and Salomon , fortheir 
Songs, Plalmes , and Anthemes3 the 
Second being the acknowledg'd Far 
uorite of Godgwhom he had gain'dby 
excellent Praiſes inſacred Poely. And 
Ifeare(fince Poly isrhe cleareſt light 
by which they finde the ſoule who 
lecke ir)that Poets hauein their fluent 
kindneſle diverted from theright ve, 


. "andfpent roo much ofthat ſpiricuall 


talentinthe honor ofmortallPrinces: 
' for divine Praiſe (when in the high 
© perfeCtion,, as in Poets, and only in 
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them )is ſo much the vttermoſt and 
whole of Religious worship, that all 
other parts © Deuotion ſerue bur to 


ma ke 144 p 0 
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Praiſe, 5 Dewotionfit for mighty Mindess _ ; 
The diff} ing World's agrteing Satvificez Canto, 
Whert Heauth divided Fayth3 united fides: © 
8ut Pray't is virions diſcord wptvard flyes. 
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By PenitenceWhen Wee our ſelues forſake, 
Tu but in Wiſe defigite on piteoiat Heavni 


In Praiſe Wie weivrbit Guts, 
en and 
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92. 


1ts utmoſt force, likePowder's,s vunkndvnes 
And though Weake Kings exceſſe of Praiſe 
may feare, | 
Tet When tu here, like Powder dang'row 
growne, 
Heanen's V ault receaues What Would the 
Pallace teare. 
Afrer this contemplation, how ac? 
ceptable the voyce of Poeſy hath 
been ro God , wee may ( by deſcen- 
ding from Heauen to Earth)confider 
how vſefull it is to Men; andamong 
Men, Diuines arethe cheecf, KEE 
ordaind totemperthe rage ofhuman 
pou by ſpirituall menaces, as by 
uddaine & ſtrangethreatnings, mad- 
neſle is frighted into Reaſon;and they 
arc ſent hither as Liegers from God, 
ro conſerye in ſtedfaft motion the 
ſippery joinrs of Gouerment3 and to 
perſuadean amityin divided Nations: 
therefore to Diuines 1 firſt addreſſe 


LT —— — — 
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my ſelfe; and preſume toaske them, 
why ,cuer ſince their dominion was 
firſt allow'd ,at the great change of 
Religions, (though ours more then 
any inculcares obedience, as an caſy 
Medicine to coolethe impatientand 
raging world into a quiet reſt) man. 
kinde hath been more vnruly then 
before 2 it being viſible that Empire 
decreas'd with ho encreaſe of Chri- 
ſtianicy 3 and that one weake Prince 
did anciently ſufhſe ro gouerne man 

ſtrong Nations : but now one liefs 
Prouince is too hard for their owne 
wiſe King : and a ſmall Republique 
hath Seucnty yeares maintain'd their 
reuolt to the diſquiet of many Mo- 
narchs. Or if Diuines reply , wee can- 
not expect the good effects of their 
office, becaulc \ 39s {pirituall Domi- 
nion is not allow'd as abſolute, then 
it may beask'd them more ſeuerely, 
why tis not allow'd? for where cuer 
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there hath be&great'degtces of power 
( which hath been often , and lon 
in the Church ) ir diſcouers ( cough 
wotldly viciſſitude be objected as an 
excuſe) thatthe Mannagers of ſuch 
power » ſince they endeauor'd not to 
enlarge it, beleeu'd the increaſe yn. 
righteous3 or were inaCting , or con- 
_ triuing that endeauour either negli- 
ent or weake: For Power like the 
Vine, climbes vp apace to the 
Supporter; but if notskilfully atren- 
ded:and dre(s'd, inſtead of ſpreading, 
and bearifg fruic » grows high ,and 
naked 3 and then (like empty title) 
being ſoone vſelefle ro others, beco- 
mes neglected, and vnablc to ſupport 
it ſelfe. 
- But if Diuines have fail'd in gouer- 
ning Princes (that is, of being intirely 
belecu'd by them ) yet they might 
obliquely bane ruld them in ruling 
the Pcople;by whom ofate, Princes 


hauc 
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| have been gouern'd 3zandthey-mighr 
robably br hy 
ds of che Church ( where cuer 
Chriſtianiry is preach'd)are Tetrarchs 
of Time; of which they command 
the fourth Diuiſion;forto nolefle the 
Sabbaths,andDa s of Saintsamounr; 
and during thoſe days of ſpirituall 
triumph , Pulpirs are Thrones3 and 
the people oblig'd to open their Eares, 
and let in the ordinances and com- 
mands of Preachers; who likewiſeare 
not without ſome lictle \Regency 
throughout the reſt ofthe Yeare; for 
then they may converſe. wh. the 
Laity , frony whom. they haue-com+ 
monly ſuch reſpeA{and reſpe&t ſoone 
opens the doore to. perſuaſion ) as 
chew's their Cotgragarune not deaf 
in thoſe holy ſeaſons, when Speaking 
_ predominates. wy 
But notwithſtanding theſe aduan- 
tages, the Pulpit Ds wa 
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for the world is in all Regions re: 
uers'd , orshaken by diſobedience; an 
Engine with which the great Angells 
( for ſuch were the Deuills , and had 
faculties much more ſublim'd then 
Men ) beleeu'd they could diſorder 
Heauen. And tisnot want of capacity 
in the lower Auditory that makes 
DoGtine ſo vnſuccesfull;for the Peo- 
pleare not ſimple, ſince the Gentry 
( euen of ſtrongeſt education ) lack 
ſufficient defenſe againſt them, and 
are hourely ſurpris'd in (their comon 
A mbushes)their Shops: For on ſacred 
Days they walke grauely and fadly 
from Temples, as ifthey had newly 
bury'd their finfull Fathers atnighr 
ſleep asif they neuer needed forgiue- 
neſſe3 and riſe with the next Sun,to 
ly in waite forthe Noble,and the Stu: 
dious. And though theſe quiet Coul- 
ners are amongſt the Peoplezeſteem'd 


th:ir ſteddy Men; yer they honor the 
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Courage, and more aCtiue parts of 
ſuch diſobedicnt Spirits , as diſday- 
ning thus ramely to deceaue, attempr 
brauely to robb the State 3 and the 
Scatethey belecue (though theHelme 
were held by Apoſtles) would always 
conſiſt of ſuch Arch-robbers, as who 
ever ſtripps them, bur waues the te- 
dious ſatisfaction which the Laſy ex. 
pet from Lawes,and comesa shorter 
way to his owne. 

Thus vnapt for obedience (in the 
condition of Beaſts whoſe appetiteis 
Liberty ,and their Liberty a licenſe of 
Luſt ) the People haue often been, 
fince a long , and notorious power 
hath continu'd with Diuines; whom 
though with reucrcnce wee accuſe 
for miſtaken lenity3 yet are wee not 
ſo cruell to expe they Should be. 
haue themſelu's to Sinners like fierce 
Phineas, or preach with their Swords 
grawne,to kill all they cannot per. 

_ Fij 
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{wade : But our meaning is to shew 
how much their Chriſtian mecknefle 
hath deceau'd chem in taming this 
wilde Monſter the People; and alittle 
to rebuke them for negleRing the 
aſfiſtanceofPocts;and for ypbraiding | 
the Ethnicks , becauſe the Poets 
mannag'd their Religion 3 as if Reli- 
gion could walk more proſperouſly 
abroad,then when Morality (reſpeQ- 
fully , and barcheaded asher Vsher) 
prepares the way : it being no [efle true 
that during the Dominion of Poeſy, 
a willing and peacefull obedience to 
Superiors becalm'd the World ; then 
that obedience - like the Marriage 
yoke , isa reſtraint more needfu]l and 
aduantagious then liberty ; and hath 
the ſame reward of pleaſant quiet- 
neſſe, which it anciently had, when 
Adam, till his diſobedience, injoy'd 
| Paradiſe. Such are the effects of fa- 
cred Poely, which charm's the Peo- 
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ple , with harmonious precepts; and 
whoſe aide Dinines should not dif. 
daine , fincerheir Lord, ( the Sauiour 
of the World ) vouchaf'd ro deliuer 
his DoCtrine in Parabolicall Fiions. 

Thoſethat beofnext importance 
are Leaders of Armys ; and ſuch I 
meaſure not by the ſuffrages of the 
People 3 who giue' them reſpect as 
Indians worship the euill Spirit, rather . 
for feare of harme,then foraffeCtion; 


but eſteem chem as the painfull Pro- 
tetors, and enlargers'of Empires by 
whom it actively moues ; and fach 
ative motion of Empire is as necefſa- 
ry asthe motion of the Sea 3 where all 
things would purtific ,andinfeCt one 
an other , if the Element were quiet; 
ſo is it with mens mindes on shore, 
when that Element of greatnefſ® and 
honor, Empire, ſtatids Fil ;-of which 
the largeneſſe is likewiſe as needfull, 
as thie vaſtneſſe of the Sea; For God 
F iij 
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ordain'd nothuge Empire as propor. 
tionable to theBodies,buttotheMin- 
des of Men; and the Mindes of Men 
are moremonſtrous, and require mo. 
re ſpaceforagitation and the huntin 
of others , then the Bodies of Whales: 
But hethat belecus men ſuch mode- 
rate Sheepasthat many are peacefully 
contain'd in a narrow Folde , may be 
better inform'd in CAmerics 3 where 
little Kings neuer injoy a harmleſſ: 
neighborhood, vnleſſeproteted de. 
fenſtuely amongſt them ſelues , by an 
Emperour that hath wide poſſeſſions, 
and priority ouer them (as in fome 
few places ) but when reſtraind in nar- 
row dominion, whereno body com- 
mands and hinders their nature , they 
quarrell like Cocks in a Pitt; and the 
Sun in a days trauaile there, ſees more 
bartrailes (bur nor of conſequence, 
becauſe their Kings though many, 
are little ) then in Exrope ina Y eate. 
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To Leaders of Armies ,as to very 
neceſſary Men ( whoſe office requires 
the vttermoſt aides of art, and Natu- 
re, and reſcues the fword of Iuſtice, 
when tis wreſted from ſupremePower 
by Commotion ) I am nowaddrefſ'd; 
and muſt put them in minde (though 
not vpbraidingly ) how much their 
Mighty Predeceſlors were ancicntly 
oblig'd ro Poets ; whoſe Songs ( re- 
cording the praiſes of Conduct and 
Valor ) were eſteem'd the cheefeſt 
rewards of Victory; And ſince Na- 
ture hich made vsproneto Imitation 
(by which wee equall the beſt or the 
worſt) how much thoſe Images of 
Aion preuaile vpon our mindes, 
which are dclightfully drawne by 
Poets? For thegreateſt of the Grecian 
Captains haue confeſs'd , that their 
Counſells haue been made wiſe, and 
their Courages warme by Homer - 
and fince Praiſe is a Pleaſure which 
F iiij 
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God hath inuired,and with which he 
often vouchſaf'd ro be pleas'd when ir 
was ſent himby his owne Poet; why 
is it not lawfull for vertuous men to 
be cherish'd , and magnify'd- with 
hearing their vigilance , Valour ,and 
good fortune ( the [ater bring more 
the immediate guifr of Heauen ,be- 
cauſe the effe& of an vnknowne 
cauſe) commended, and made eter. 
nall in Poeſy ? Bur perhapsthe art of 
prailing Armicsinto "rs inſtant 
action, by ſinging their former deeds 
(an Art with which the Ancients 
made Empire ſo large ) is too ſubtle 
for moderne Leaders ; who as they 
cannot reach the heights of Poly, 
muſt be content with a narrow ſpace 
of Dominion:and narrow Dominion 
breeds cuill , peeuish, and vexatious 
mindes,and anationall ſelfe-opinion, 
like fimple Iewish arrogance; and the 
lewes were extraordinary proud in a 
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very little Country : For men in con- 
tracted gouerments are bur a .kinde 
of Priſoners ; and Priſoners by long 
_ reſtraint grow wicked , malicious to 
' all abroad, and foolish eſteemers of 
themſelues ; as if they had wrong in 
notenjoying euery thing which | 
can only ſce out of Windowes. 

Ourlaſt application isto Srateſmen, 
and Makers of Lewes ; who may be 
reaſonably reduc'd to one; fince the 
{ccond differ no more from the hiſt, 
then Tudges ( the Copies of Law- 
makers ) differ from their Originalls : 
for Iudges, like all bold Interpreters, 
by often altcring the Texr, make it 
quitenew 3 and Stareſmen'( who differ 
not from Law-makers in the a&, bur 
in the manner of doing ) make new 
Lawcs preſumptuouſly without the 
conſent ofthe Peoples bur Legiſlators 
more ciuilly ſeeme to whiſtle ro the 
Beaſt,andftroake him intothe Yoke: 
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andin the Y oke of State, rhe People 
( wich roo much pampering ) grow 
oone vnruly and draw awry 3 Yet 
$ tateſmen and Judges (whole buſineſſe 
is goucrning, and the thing to be go- 
uern'd is the People ) haue amongſt 
vs (wee being more proud and miſta- 
ken then any other famous Ne 
look'd grauely vpon Poetry,and wit 
a negligence that betrayda Northerly 
Ignorance; as if they belecu'd they 
could performe their worke without 
it. But Pocts(who with wiſe diligence 
ſtudy the People, and hauein all ages, 
by an inſenfible influence gouern'd 
their manners ) may juſtly ſmile when 
they perceiue. that Diuines , Leaders 
of Armies , Stateſmen , and Tudge, 
think Religion , the Sword, or ( which 


is vnwritten Law, and a ſecret con- 


. federacy of Cheefs ) Policy , or Law 


( which is written , but ſeldome 
rightly read ) can giue , without the 
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helpe of the Muſe ,a long and quiet 
ſatisfaction in gouerment:ForReligion 
is to the wicked and faithleſſe ( who 
are many)ajuriſdition againſt which 
they readily rebell : becauſeit rules ſe- 
uerely , yet pus no worldly re- 
compenſe for obedience; obedience 
being by euery human power inuited 
with aſſurances of viſible aduantage. 
The Good (who are but few ) need 
not the power of Religion to make 
them better, the power of Religion 
proceeding from her threatnings, 
which though meane Weapons ,are 
firly vs'd,{ince she hathnone bur baſe 
Enemies. Wee may obſerue toogthat 
all Vertuous menare ſotaken vp with 
the rewards of Heauen, that they liue 
asif out ofthe World 3 and no gouer- 
ment receaues aſſiſtance from any 
man meerly as heis good; butas that 
goodneſle is aCtiue in temporall 


things. 
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The Sword is in the hand of /»ſtice 
no guard to Gouerment, bur then 
when Juflice hath an Army for her 
owne defenſe; and Armies, if they 
were not peruertible by FaCtion, yet 
are to Commonwealths like kings 
Phyfitians to poore Patients 3 who 
buy the cure of their diſorderd bodies 
at ſo high a rate,that they may beſaid 
ro change their Sickneffe for Famine. 
Policy (I meancofthe Liuing ,nor of 
the Dead; the one being rhe laſt rules 
or delignes gouerning the. Inſtant; 
the otherthole lawes : A began Em- 
pire) is as morrall as Srateſmenthem- 
{clues; whoſe inceffant labors make 
that Hectick feauer of the minds, 
which inſenſibly diſpatches the Bo. 
dy : and when Wee trace Stareſmen 
through all the Hiſtories of Courts, 
wee finde their Inuentions ſo ynne- 
ceſlary to thoſe thar ſucceed ar the 
Helme, or ſo much cnuy'd as they 
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ſcareclaſt inauthority till che Inven- 
rors are buried :and change of Deſi. 
ones in Stateſmen(rheir d 19NEsS being 
the Weapons by which States are de- 
fended ) growes as deſtruQtiueto Go. 
uerment ,as 2 continuall change of 
various Weapens is to Armies; which 
muſt receaue with ruine any ſuddaine 
aſſaulr , when want of praQtiſe makes 
vnactiueneſſe. Wee cannot vrgethat 
the ambition of Stareſmen ( who are 
obnoxious tothe People)dorh much 
diſorder gouerment;becauſethe Peo- 
ples anger , by a perpetuall comming 
in of new Oppreſſors is ſo dinerted in 
conſidering thoſe whom their Eyes 
bur lately left, as they hane horcime 
enough to riſe for the Publique: and 
euill ſucceffors ro power are in the 
troubled Streame of State like ſuccee- 
ding TidesinRiuers,wherethe Mudd 
of the former is hidden by the file 
of the laſt. : 
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Lawes, if very ancicnt , grow as 
doubtfull and diffigult as Letters on 
bury'd Marble,which only Antiqua. 
ries read but if not Qld , they want 
that reverence which is therefore paid 
ro the yertues of Anceſtors, becaulc 
their crimes comenot to ourremem- 
brance; and yet Great Men muſt be 
long dead whoſe illsare forgotten. If 
Lawe be New they muſt be made 
cither by very Angells , or by Men 
that haueſome vices; and thoſe bein 
ſeen make their Vertues ſuſpected 
for the People no more eſtceme able 
men , whoſe defeas they know, 
(though but crrors incident to Hu- 
manity ) then an Enemy values a 
Strong Army hauing experience of 
their Errors. Andnew Lawesarc held 
butthe projects of neceſlitous Power, 
new Nets ſpred to intangle Vs; the 
Old being accompted too, many, 
lince molt are belecu'd ra be made 
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for Forfeitures : and ſuch letting of = 
blood ( though intended by Law. 
makers for our health) i5sto the Peo. 
ple always out of Seaſon: for thoſe 
that loue life with too much Paſſion 
(and Mony is the life blood of the 
People ) euer feare a Conſumption. 
But be Law makersas able as Nature 
or Experience ( whichis the beſt Art) 
can make them; yet, though I will 
not yeild the Wicked to be wiſerthen 
the Vertuous, I may ſay, offences are 
too hard for the Lawes,as ſome Beaſts 
are too Wylie for their Hunters; and 
that Vice ouergrowes Vertue, as 
much as Weeds grow faſter. then 
Medicinable Hearbs:or rather that 
Sinne,like the fruitfull Slime of Nilus, 
doth increaſe into ſo many various 
Shapes of Serpents ( whoſe walks and 
retreats are winding and vaknowne) 
thateuen Juſtice ( the painfull purſuer 
of Miſchicf) is become weary , and 
_—__ 
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After theſe Meditations, me thinks 
Gouerment reſembles a Ship, where 
though Dinines , Leaders of Armys, 
Stateſmen, and Iudges are the truſted 
Pilots; yer irmoues by the means of 
Windes,as yncertaineasthe breath of 
Opinion 3 and is laden with the Peo- 
ple; a Freight much loofler,and more 
dangerous then any other liuing 
ſtowage 3 being as troubleſome in 
faire weather , as Horſes in a Storme, 
And how can theſe Pilors Stedily 
maintaine their Courſe to the Land 

of Peace and Plenty , fince they are 
often diuided atthe Helme> For Di. 
mes, ( when they confider great 
Chiefs ) ſuppoſe Armys to be ent 
from God "42 a temporary Plague, 

not for continuall Iuriſdiction zand 
that Gods cxtreame punishments (of 
which Armys be the moſt violent) 

,. areordaind to haue no morelaſting- 
+ neſle,then the extreames in Nature 
a We They 
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They think , ( when they conſider 
Stateſmen ) Policy hath nothing of 
the Doue, and being all Serpent, is 
more dangerous , then the dangers ir 
pretends ro preuent ; and that out- 
witting {by falshood and corruption) 
aduerle States, orthe People (though 
the people be often the greater enemy 
and more perilſome being neereſt ) is 
but giuing reputation to Sinne, and 
that ro maintaine the Publique by 
Policique cuills , isa baſe proſtitution 
of Religion , and the proſtitution of 
Religion is that vnpardonable whore- 
dome which ſo much anger the 
Prophets. They think Law nothing 
bur the Bible forcibly vſurp'd by co- 
uctous Lawyers , and diſguisd in a 
Paraphraſe more obſcure then the 
Text; and thar tisonly want of juſt 
reuerence to Religion which dothex. 
pole vs tothe charges and vexations 
of Law. 

G 
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The Leaders of Armys,accule Di. 
«ines for ynwilely raiſing the Warre of 
the World by oppoſite DoCctrine,and 
for being more indiſcreet in thinkin g 
ro appeal it by perſuaſion forgetting 
thar the diſpatchfullending of Warre 
is blows3 and that thenaturall region 
for Diſputes , when Nations are en- 
oag'd ,( though by Religion ) is the 
Field of Bartaile, not Schooles and 
Academies 3 which they belceue by 
their reſtleſſe controuerſtes ) lefle ci. 
_ villthen Camps; as inteſtine Quarrell 
is held more barbarous then forraign 
Warr. They think Srateſmen to them 
(vnleffe dignifyd with military office) 
bur meanSpys,that like African Foxes 
( who attend on Lyons, ranging be- 
fore andabour, forthcir valiant prey) 
Shrink back till che danger be ſub. 
du'd ,and then with infatiate hunger 
come in for a Share: Yet Sometimes 


wichthe Eyeof Enuy ( whichinlarges 
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_ objects likea multiplying-glaſſe) they 
bchold theſe Srateſmen , and think 
chem immenſeas Whales; the motion 
of whoſe vaſt bodys canin apeacefull 
calme trouble the Occan till it boyle; 
Afﬀtcra little haſty wonder,they cofi- 
der them againe with diſdaineof their 
low conſtraints at Court; where they 
muſt patiently endure the little follies 
of ſuch {mall Fauorites as wait cuen 
neer the wiſeſt Thrones ſo fantaſti- 
cally wcake ſcem Monarchs in the 
fickneſſe of Care(a feaucr in the head) 
when for the humerous pleaſure of 
Diuerſity , rhey deſcend from Purple 
Beds , and ſecke their caſe vpon the 
grownd. Theſe great Leaders {ayalſo 
that Law moues ſlowly, as with fette- 
rd feet, and is too tedious in redreſſe 
of wrengs 3 whilſte in Armys ſuſtice 
ſcems to ride poſte , and ouertakes 
Offenders ere the contagion of cri- 
mes caninfe& others: andthough in 
CR 
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Courts and Citrys great men fence 
_ often with her, and with a forciuc 
ſleight put by her ſword 3 yet when 
she retires to Camps,she is ina poſture 
not only to punish the offences of par- 
ticular Grearneſſe, bur of iniurious 
Nations. 

Stateſmen looke on Diuines as men 
whoſe long ſolirudeand Meditations 
on Heauen hath made them Stran- 
gers vpon Earth:and tis acquaintance 
with the World , and knowledge of 
Man that makes abilities of Ruling: 
for though it may be ſaid thar a ſufh- 
cient beleef of DoCtrine would beger 
obedience ( which is the vttermoſt 
deſigne of gouerning ) yet {ince di- 
ns of Doctrine doth diſtra® all 
Auditors , and makes them doubt- 
fully diſpoſe their obedience ( cuen 
towards ſpirituall powers , on which 
many would haue thetemporall de- 
pend)therefore Srareſmen think them- 
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ſclues more fitt ro manage Empire, 
then Dinines ; whoſe vſefulneſſe con. 
ſiſts in perſuaſion 3 and perſuaſion is 
the laſt medicine ( being the moſt 
deſperate ) which Stateſmen apply to 
the diſtemper of the People: fe their 
diſtemper is madneſle, and Madneſle 
is beſt curd with terror and force. 
They think that Leaders of Armysare 
to great Empire, as great Riuers to 
the Continent ; which make an eaſy 
acceſle of ſuch benefits as the Metro- 
polis (the ſeat of Power) would elsat 
vaſt diſtances with difficulty reach: 
yet often like proud Riuers when they 
{well,they deſtroy more by once ouer- 
| flowing their borders at home , then 
they haue in long time acquir'd from 
abroad: They areto littleEmpire like 
the Sea to low Iſlands ; by nature a 
defenſe from Forreigners , but by ac- 
cident, when they rage, adeluge to 
their owne $hore. And art all ſeaſons 
G ij 
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Stateſmen belecuc them more dange: 

rous to gouerment then themſelucs: 
forthe popularity of Stateſmen is nor 
ſo frequent as that of Generalls; or if 
by rareſufficiency of Art it begain'dj 
yer the force of Crowds in Citys, 
compar'd to the validiry of men of 
Armes, and diſcipline, would appeare 
like the great number of Sheep ro a 
f-w Wolues , rather a cauſe of Com- 
fort then of Terror. They think rhar 
cheef Miniſters of Law by vnskilfall 
integrity,or loue of popularity(which 
shewes the Minde , as meanly borne 
as bred ) ſo earneſtly purſue the pro- 
ection ofthe Peoples righr,thar they 
neglect the publique Intereſt ; and 

chough the Peoples righr, and publi- 

que Intercſt be the ſame, yet viſually 

by che People, the Miniſters of Law 

meane Priuate men, and by the other 

the State; and fo the State and the 
People are divided, as wee may fay a 
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man isdiuided within him ſelfe, when 
reaſon and paſſion ( and Paſſion is 
folly ) diſpure about conſequent 
ations; and if wee were calld toaſhi(t 
at ſuch inteſtine warre,, wee mult (ide 
with Reaſon, according to ourduty, 
by the Law of Nature ; and Natures 
Law,though not written in Stone ( as 
was the Lawof Religion) hath taken 
deep impreſſioa in the Heart of 
Man , which is harder then marble of 
Mount-Smats 

Cheef Miniſters of Law, think Di- 
vines in gouecrment 5should like;the 
Penall Statutes , be choicely, and'bur 
ſeldome vs'd; for as thoſe Statutes are 
rigorouſly inquiſlitiue afrer' veniall 
faults, ( punishing our very manners 
and weake conſtitution, as well as in- 
folent appetite; fo Diuines ( that are 
made yehement with contemplating 
the dignity of the Offended, ( waich 
is God) more then the frailty of the 

G ij 
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Offender ) gouerne as if men could 
| be made Angells, ere they come to 
Heauen. 

Great Miniſters of Law think |i- 
kewiſe that Leaders of Armys are 
like ill Phy firians,only fit for deſpe. 
rate cures , whoſe boldnefle calls in 
the aſſiſtance of Fortune, during the 
feares and troubles of Art; Yet the 
health they give toa diſtemperd Stare 
is not moreaccidentall then rhe pre- 
ſeruation of it is vncertaine; becauſe 
they ofcen grow vaine with ſucceſle, 
and encourageareſtor'd State toſuch 
hazards, as shew like irregularity of 
life in other recouer'd bodys; ſuch as 
the cautious and ancient pgrauity of 
Law diſſuades:For Law ( whoſe tem- 
perate defigne is ſafety ) rather pre- 
uents by conftancy of Medicine (like 
a continu'd Dyer ) difcaſes in the 
Body:politick, then depends after a 
permitred Sickneſſe vpon the chance 
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of recouery. They think Srateſmen 
ſtriue to be as much Iudges of Law, 
asthem ſelues, being cheef Miniſters 
of Law , are Iudges- of the People; 
and thateuen good Srareſmen peruert 
the Law more then Euill Iudges;For 
Law was anciently meant a Defen- 
ſwe Armor, and the People tooke it 
as from the Magazin of Iuſtice , to 
keep them ſafe from each others vio- 
lence; but Stateſmen vc itas offenſiue 
Armes , with which in forraging to 
get relect for Supreme Power, they 
often wound the Publique. 

Thus wee haue firſt obſeru'd the 
Foure cheefaidesof Gouerment,( Re- 
ligion ,Arme, Policy, and Law) de- 
feCtiuly apply'd, and then wee haue 
found them weake by an emulous 
warr amongſt themſclues: ic follows 
next , weeshould introduce to ſtreng- 
then thoſe principall aides ( ſtill ma- 
king the Pcople our dire object ) 
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ſome collaterall help 3 which I will 
fafely preſume to confiſtin Poely. = 
Wee haue obſcru'd that the People 
ſince the latter timeof Chriſtian reli. 
gion,aremore vaquiet then in former 
Ages; ſo diſobedient and fierce , as if 
they would shake off the ancient im- 
putation of being Beaſts , by shewing 
their Maſters they know their owne 
ſtrength : and wee $hall not erre by 
ſuppoſing that this coniunCtion of 
Fourefold Power hath faild in the 
effects of authority, by a miſapplice- 
tion 3 for it hath rather endeauord to 
preuaile ypon their bodys, then their 
mindes 3 forgetting that the martial! 
artof conſtraining 1s the beſt; which 
aſlaulesthe weaker part 3 and the wea- 
keſt part ofthe People is theirmindes 
for want of that which is the Mindes 
only Strength , Education; but their 
Bodys arc flirong by continuall h- 
bour 3 for Labouris the Education of 
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the Body. Yet when I mention the 
milapplicationoffotce,I should haue 
faid, they haue not only faild by that, 
. but by amaineerror; Becauſetheſub- 
{jt on which rhey should worke is 
the Minde; and the Minde can neuer 
be conſtraind , though ir niay be 
gaind by Perſuaſion: And fincePer- 
ſuaſion is the principall Inſtrument 
which can bring to fashivn the britele 
and miſshapen merrall of the Minde, 
noneare ſo fittaides tothis important 
worke as Poets: whoſcart is mote then 
any enabled with a voluntary , and 
cheerfill aſſiſtance of Nature and 
whoſe operations are as refiſtleſſe, ſe- 
cret, caly , and {ubtle , as is the in- 
fluence of Planerts. 

I muſt not forget (leaſt I be preuen- 
ted by the Vigilance of the Reader) 
that I haue profe{'d not to repreſent 
the beauty of vertue in my Poem, 
with hope to perſuade common men; 
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and I haue faid that Dinines. haue faild 

_ in diſcharging their share of Gouer, 
ment, by depending vpon the effeQs 
of Perſuaſion 3 and that Stateſmen in 
managing the People rely not vpon 
the perſuaſion of Diuines, but vpon 
force. In my deſpaire of reducing the 
mindes of Common men, I haue not 
-confeſt any weakneſle of Poeſy in 
the generall Science 3 bur rather in- 
fer'd the particular ſtrength of the 
Heroick ; which hath a force that 
ouermatches the infancy of ſuch 
mindes as are not enabled by degrees 
of Education ; but there are leſſer 
forces in other kinds of Poely , by. 
which they may traine, and prepare 
their vnderſtandings 3 and Princes, 
and Nobles being reform'd and made 
Angelicall by the Heroick , will be 
predominant lights, which the Peo- 
ple cannot chuſe but vſe for direCtion; 
as Glowormes take in ,and keep the 
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Sunns beamestill they shine,and ma- 
ke day to themſelues. 

In ſaying that Dizines haue vainly 
hop'd to continue the peace of Go. 
werment by perſuaſio , I haueimply'd 
ſuch perſuaſions as areaccompany'd 
with threatnings , and ſeconded by 
force; which are the perſuaſions of 
Pulpits 3 where is preſented to the 
Obſtinate ; Hell after Death; and the 
ciuill Magiſtrate during Life con- 
ſtrains ſuch obedience as the Church 
doth ordaine. But the perſuaſions of 
Poely in ſtead of menaces, are Har- 
monious and delightfull infinuations, 
and neuer any conſtraint ; vnleſſe the 
rauichment of Reaſon may be call'd 
Force. And ſuch Force, ( contraryto 
that which Dinines,Commanders, Sta- 
teſmen and Lawyers vic) begets ſuch 
obedienceas is ncuer weary orgrieu'd. 


the State wholly ſecure by ſuch man- 


In declaring that Srazeſmen think-not 
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nersas are bred from the perſuaſions 
of Diuines , but more willingly make 
Gouerment rely vpon military force, 
I haue neirher concluded that Poets 
are vnprofitable, nor that Stateſmen 
think {o; for the wiſdome of Pocts, 
would firf,make the Images of Ver. 
' tue fo amniable that her beholders 
Should not be able to looke off ( ra 
ther gently , and delightfully infu- 
ling , then inculcating Precepts) and 
then when the minde is conquer'd, 
like a willing Bride, Force should fo 
behaue itſelfe , as noble Huſbands vſe 
their power that is, by letting their 
WiuesſcetheDignity and prerogatiue 
of thes Sex ( w ich is the Huſbands 
harmleſſe conqueſt of Peace ) conth- 
nually maintain'd to hinder Diſobe- 
dience, rather then rigouroully im- 
pole Duty : Bur ro ſuch an caſy go- 
uerment, neither the People ( which 
are ſubjeQsro Kingsand States ) not 
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Wiucs(which are ſubjeQt ro Huſbads) 
can peacefully yeild, vnleſle they are 
. firſt conquer'd by Vertuez and the 
Conqueſts of Vertue be neuereaſy, 
but where her forces are commanded 
by Poets. | 

It may be objected thar the educa- 
tion of the Peoples tmindes ( from 
whence Vertuous manners are de- 
riu'd ) by the ſeuerall kindes of Poeſy 
(of which the Dramatick hath been 
inall Ages very ſuccesfull)is oppoſite 
tothe receau'd opinion, that the Peo- 
ple oughtro be contina'din ignoran- 
ce; a Maxime ſounding like thelittle 
ſubtilry of one that is a Stateſman 
only by Birth or Beard , and merits 
not his place by muchthioking : For 
Ionoranceis rude, cenforious, jealous, 
obſtinate, and proud; theſe wy | 
exaQtly the ingredients of which Dil- 
obedience is made ; and Obedicnre 
proceeds from ample conſideration, 
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of which knowledge conſiſts; and 
knowledge will ſoohe put into one 
Scale the weight of oppreſſion , and 
in the other , the heauy burden which 
Diſobedience lays on vsinthe effe&ts 
of civill Warr: and thencuen Tyran- 
ny will ſeem much lighter, when the 
hand of ſupreme Power bindes vp 
our Load ,and lays itartfully on ys, 
then Diſobedience ( the Parent of 
Confuſion ) when wee all load one 
an other 3 in which euery one irregu- 
larly, increaſes his fellows burden to 
leſſen his owne. 

Others may-obje& that Poeſy on 
our Stage, or the Heroick in Muſick 
(for ſothelatter was anciently vsd) 
is preiudiciall roa State 3as begetting 
_ Leuity, and giving the People too 


great a diverſion by pleaſure and 


mirth. Totheſe (ifthey be worthy of 
SatisfaCtion ) I reply 3 That whocuer 
in Gouerment endeauors to make the 
Pcople 
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People ſerious and graue, ( which are 
attributes that may become the Peo- 
ples Repreſentatines , but notthe Peo. 

le )doth practiſe a new way to en- 
52 the Stare, by making cuery 
Subject a Stateſman : and he that 
means to gouerne fo mournfully ( as 
it were , without any Muſick in his 
Dominion } muſt lay: but lighr bur- 
dens on his Subjects; or e}{e he wants 
the ordinary wiſdome of thoſe, who 
totheir Beaſts that are much loaden 
whiſtle all theday to encourage their 
Trauail; For that ſupreme power 
which expects a firme obedience in 
thoſe , whoare not vsd to rejoycing, 
butliue ſadly, as if they were ſtill pre- 
pring forthe funcrall of Peace , hath 
tele skill in contriuing the laſting- 
neſle of Gouerment , which is the 
cpa worke of Art; And lefle 

ath that Power conſiderd Nature; 
a if ſuch new auſterity did ſcem to 
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tax , euen her, for want of gravity, in 
bringing intheSpring ſo merrily with 
a muſicall variety of Birdsz And ſuch 
ſullen power doth forgetthar Bartails 
(the moſt folemne and ſerious buſt. 
neſſe of Death)are begun with Trum. 
pets and Fifes 3 and anciently were 
continu'd with more diuerſity of My. 
ſick. And that the Grecian Lawes 
(Lawes beig the graueſtendeauourof 
human Councells,for the eaſe of Life) 
were long before the Days of Lycur- 
gus (to make them more pleaſant to 
memory ) publishd in Verſe : And 
thatthe mi Shoe diding into 
Three parts the publique Reuency) 
expended one in Plays and Shows, 
ro divert the People from meeting to 
conſulc of their Rulers merit, and the 
defects of Gouerment: And that the 
Romans had not fo long continud 
their Empire, but forthe ſame diucr- 
ſions at a vaſter charge, 
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 Againe it may be objeted,thatthe 
Precepts of Chriſtian Religion are 
ſufficient towards our regulation, by 
appointmeEr of manners; and towards 
the caſe of Life, by impoſing obe- 
dience; ſo that rhe morall aſliſtance 
of Poely ,is but yainly intruded. To 
this I may anſwer, that as no man 
chould aſpedt the ſufficiency of Reli- 
gion by ts infuccesfulneſle, ſo if the 
the inſuccesfulneſſebe confels'd, wee 
hall as lirtle diſparage Religion, by 
bringing in more aides when tis in 
aGtion,as aGenerall dichonors him- 
ſelfe by endeauoring with more of his 
owne Forces to make ſure an attempt 
that hath a while miſcarry'd:For Poe- 
ly , which ( like contracted Eſſences 
ſeemes the ytmoſt ſtrengthand aCti- 
uity of Nature) is as all good Arts, 
{ubſeruient to Religion; all marching 
vnder the ſame Banner, though of 
leſſe diſcipline and cſteeme. And as 

| H 
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Poely is the belt p57 of Nature 
( Nature being mylterious to ſuch as 
vic not to conſider) ſo Nature is the 
beſt Interpreter of God ;and more 
cannot be ſaid of Religion. And when 
the Iudges of Religion ( which are 
the Chiefs ofthe Church) neglethe 
help of Moraliſts in reforming the 
People (and Poets are of all Moraliſts 
the moſt vſcfufull ) they giue a ſen- 
rence againſt the Law of Nature: For 
Nature performes allthings by cor. 
reſpondent aides and harmony. And 
tis injurious not to think Poets the 
moſt vſefull Moraliſts ; for as Poelyis 
adornd and ſublim'd by Muſick, 
which makes it more pleaſant and 
acceptable ; ſo morality is ſweetned 
and made more amiable by Poeſy, 
And the Auſterity of ſome Diuines 
may be the cauſe why Religion hath 
not more preuaild ypon the manners 
of Men : for great Doctors should 
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rather comply with things that pleaſe 
(asthe wiſe Apoſtledid with Ceremo- 
nics ) then loſea Proſelyte. Andeuen 
Honor (taught by morall Philoſo- 
hers, but more delightfully infus'd 
by Poers ) will appeare(notwithſtan- 
ding the fad feucrity of ſome latter 
Diuines ) no vnfafc Guide towards 
Piety; for it is as wary and nice as 
Conſcience , though more cheerfull 
and couragious. And howeuer Honor 
be more pleaſing to flesh and blood, 
becauſe in this World it find'sapplau- 
ſe; yet tis not ſo mercenarie as Pity: 
for Picty(being of all her expeQarions 
inwardly afſur'd) expedts a reward in 
Heauen ; to which all earthly pay- 
ments compar'd ,are but Shaddows, 
and Sand. | 
And it appeares that Poeſy hath 
for its naturall preuailings ouer the 
Vnderftandings of Men (ſometimes 
making her conqueſts with eaſy 
H ij 
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lainefſe , like natiue country Beauty 
Veen very ſuccesfull in the moſt grz. 
ue, and important occaſions thatthe 
neceſſities of States or Mankinde ha- 
ue produc'd. For it may be faid that 
Demoſthenes ſau'd the Athenians by 
the Fable or Parable of the Dog 
and Wolues,in anſwer to King Phi. 
liys propoſition 3 And that Menenine 
eAgrippa fau'd the Senate , if not 
Rome , by that of the Belly and the 
Hands : and that euen our Sauiour 
was pleasd(as the moſt preualent way 
of DoQtrine)wholy to vie ſuch kinde 
of Parables in his conuerting , or 
ſauing of Soules 3 it being written, 
Without a Parable ſpake he not to them. 
And had not the learned Apoſtk 
thought the wiſdome of Pocts wort- 
hy his remembrance,and inſtrutiue, 
not only to Heathens , but to Chri- 
ſtians, he had nor cited Epimenide to 
the Cretans, as well as Aratys to the 
Athenians. | 
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; TI cannot alſobe ignorant that di- 
vers ( whoſe conſ[ciencious Melan- 
choly amazes and diſcourages others 
Deuotion ) will accuſe Poets as the 
Admirers of Beauty; and Inuentors, 
or Prouokers of that which by way 
of aſperſ1on they call Love. Burſuch, 
in their firſt accuſation ſceme to loo- 
ke carcleſly and vnthankfully vpon 
the wonderfull works of God 3 orelfe 
through low education, or age, be- 
come incompetent Iudges of what is 
the chief of his works vpon Earth. 
And Poets, when they praiſe Beauty, 
are at leaſt as lawfully thankfull to 
God,as when they praiſeSeas, Woods, 
Rivers, or any other parts thar make 
vpa proſpeCt of the World. Nor can 
it be imagin'd but that Poetrsin prai- 
ſing them, praiſe wholy the Maker; 
& loin nag Beaury:For that Wo- 
man who belecu's she is prais'd when 
her Beauty is commended , may as 
H iij 
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well {uppole that Poets think $he 
created her ſelfe: And he that praiſes 
the inward Beaury of Women, 
which is their Vertue, doth more 
' performe his duty then before : for 
our enuious ſilence in not approuing, 
and ſo encouraging what is good is 
the cauſe that Viee is morein fashion 
and countenance then Vertue. But 
when Poets praiſe that which is not 
beauty , or the minde which is not 
vertuous, they crre through their mi- 
ſtake,or by flattery; and flattery is a 
crime ſo much more proſperous in 
others who are Companions to great- 
nefle, that ir may be held in Poets 
rather Kindneſle then deſigne. 
They who accuſe Poets as Prouo- 
kers of Loue,are Enemys to Natur 
and all affronts to Natureare offences 
to God ,as infolencies to all ſubordi- 
nate Officers of the Crowne are rude- 
neſles to the King, Lowe (in the moſt 
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obnoxious interpretation ) is Natur's 
Preparatiue to her greateſt worke, 
which is the making of Life. And 
ſince the ſeuereſlt Diuines of theſe 
latter times haue not been asham'd 
publiquely ro command and define 
the moſt ſecret dutys, and entertain- 
ments of Louc in the Married 3 why 
Should not Poers ciuilly cndeuour to 
makea Frendship between the Gueſts 
before they meet, by teaching them 
ro dignify each other withthe vemoſt 
of eſtimation. And Mariagein Man- 
kinde wereas rudeand vnprepard as 
the haſty eledtions of otherCreatures, 
but for acquaintance, and conuerla- 
tion before it : and that muſt be an 
acquaintanceof Mindes , not of Bo- 
dys; and of the Minde , Poely is-the 
moſt naturall and delightfull Inter- 


preter. 
| When neither Religion (which is 
our Art towards God) nor Nature 
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(which is Gods firſt law ro Man; 
though by Man leaſt ftudy'd ) nor 
when Reaſon ( which is Nature, and 
made Art by Experience) canby the 
Enemys of Poeſy be ſufficietly vrg'd 
againſt ir; then ſome ( whoſe froward. 
neſſe will net let them quitr an cuill 
cauſe) plead written Authoritie. And 
though ſuch authoritic be a Weapon, 
that cucn in the warr of Religion, 
diſtreſſ'd Diſputers take vp, as their 
laſt shift; yet here wee would proteſt 
againſt it, butthat wee finde it makes 
a falſe defence, and leaues the Ene- 
my more open. T his authoritie(which 
is but ak too)is from Plato ; and 
him ſome haue malitiouſly quotedjas 
if in his fein'd Common-wealth he 
had banish'd all Poets. Bur Platofays 
nothing againſt Poersin generall;and 
in his particular quarrell ( which isto 
Homer, and Heſiod) only condemnes 
ſuch errors as wee mention'd in the 
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begining of this Preface, when wee 
look'd yponthe Ancients. And thoſe 
errors conſiſt in their abaſing Reli- 
gion , by repreſenting the Gods in 
euill proportion , and their Heroes 
with as vnequal CharaQters; and ſo 
brought Vices into fashion , by in- 
termixing them with the vertues of 
great-Perſons. Yet euen during this 
divine anger of Plato, he concludes 
not againſt Poeſy , but the Poems 
then moſt in requeſt : for theſe be the 
words of his Law. If any Man ( ha. 
' wing abilitie to imitate what he pleaſes ) 
imitate in his Poems both good and euill, 
let him be reuerenc'd , as a ſacred, admira- 
ble, and pleaſant Perſon , but be it li- 
ke wiſe knowne , he muſt haue noplace in 
our Common-wealth. And yer before 
his banichment he allows him, the 
honor of a Diadem , and ſweet Odours to 
annoint his Head :and afterwards ſays. 


Let us make ſe of more profitable, 
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though more ſeuere , and leſſe pleaſant 
Poets, who can imitate that which is 

| the honor and benefit of the Common- 
wealth, But thoſe who make vie of 
this juſt indignation of Plato to the 
vnjuſt ſcandall of Poefy , he the 
common craft of Falſe-Witneſles, 
inlarging euery circomſtance, when 
it may hurt, and concealing all things 
that may deffend him they oppole. 
For they 'will nor remember = 
much the Scholler of Plato ( who 
likeanabſolute Monarch ouer Arts, 
hath almoſt filenc'd his Maſter 
throughout the Schoolesof Europe) 
labours to make Poeſy vniuerſally 
current,by giuing Lawestothe Scicn- 
ce: Nor will they take notice, in what 
dignitieit continu'd whilſt the Greeks 
Lept their dominion , or Language 
and how much the Romans cherish'd 
euen the publique repetition of /erſa 
Nor will they vouchſafe to obſerue 
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(though Juucnall rake care to record 
ir) how gladly all Rome (during thar 
exerciſe) ranne to the voice of Sta. 
tins. 

Thus having taken meaſure(though 
haſtily ) of rhe exrent of thoſe grear 
Profeſſions that in Gouerment con- 
tribute to the neceſhties , caſe , and 
lawfull pleaſures of Men ; and finding 
Poely as vſclull now, as the Ancients 
found it towards perfeCtion and hap- 
pineſſe; I will, Sir, ( vnleſle with theſe 
Two Bookes you returne me a dif- 
couragment)cheerfully proceed: and 
though alittle time weld perfect the 
Third , and makeir fitt for the Preſſe; 
I am reſolu'd rather to hazard the 
 inconuenience which expeQation 
breeds, ( for divers with no ill fatis- 
faQion haue had a taſte of Gondibert) 
then endure that violent enuy which 


aſlaulrs all Wricers whilſt they liues 
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though their Papers be but fil[d with - 
very neghger and ordinary thoughts: 
and therfore 1 delay the publica. 
tion of any part of the Poem, till 
can ſend it you from America; 


whither I now ſpeedily prepare; 
hauing the folly ro hope , that when 
I am inanother World ( though not 
inthe common ſenſe of dying) I shall 
finde my Readers( euenthe Poets of 
the preſent Age ) as temperate, and 
benigne, as wee are all to the Dead, 
whoſe remote excellence cannot hin. 
der our reputation. And now , Sir, to 
end with the Allegory which I hauc 
ſoleng continu d,I shall ( after all my 
buſy vanitie in shewing and defcri- 
bing my new Building ) with great 
quietneſle ( being almoſtas weary as 
your ſelfe ) bring you to the Back-_ 
dore, that you may make no reuicw 


þut in my abſcnce; and ſteale haſtely 
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from you, as one whois asham'd of 
all the trouble you haue receau'd 
from, 


(SIR) 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 
affetionate Seruant 
Writ, D'ayENANT. 


From the Lounre in Pars 
TATMATY 2+ 165 Os 
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><&8 I R, If ro commend 
WLOZE your Pocme', 1 should 
Me \ 0 .onely {ay ('in generall 

ES A -Termes ) that in the 
IA choyce of ou Argu- 
ment, the diſpoſition of the partes, 
the maintenance of the Characters of 
your Perſons , thedignity on vigour 


- 
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of your expreſhon you haue perfor. 
med all the parts of various experien- 
.ce, teady memory, clearce judgment, 
ſwift and well gouern'd fancy,though 
it were enough for the truth, it were 
roo little forthe weight and credit of 
my teſtimony. For I lie open to two 
Exceptions ,one of an incompetent, 
the other ofa corrupted Witneſle. ln. 
competent, becauſe I am not a Poe 
and corrupted withthe'Honor done 
me by your Preface. The former 
obliges me to ſay ſomething ( by the 
way] ofthe Nature anddifferences of 
Poely. 

 &s Philoſophers haue diuided the 
Vaiuerſe (their ſubje& ) into three 
Regions , Celeftiall; Atrial, and Ter- 
reflriall; ſo the Poets, ( whoſe worke 
itis by imitating humane life, in de- 
lightfull and meaſur'd lines ,'to auer 
men fromvice,and enclinethem to 
vertuousand honorableaRions)hauc 
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lodg'd themſelues in' the three Re- 
gions of mankind, Court; Citty, and 
Contry , correſpondent in ſome 
portion, to thole three Regions ofihe 
World. For there is in Princes,and 
men of conſpicuous power(anciently 
called Heroes) a luſtre and influence 
ypon thereſt of men,reſembling rhat 
ofthe Heauens;and an.infinicerencſle, 
inconſtancy,and troubleſornie humor 
ofthole that dwell inpepulousCitties, 
likethe mobility , bluſtring;/andim- 
purity ofthe Aire; and a plainefſe,and 
(though dull) yer a futritiueficulty 
in rurall pcople, that endiiresa-com- 
pariſon with the Earthrhey labour. © 

From hence haue proceeded three 
forts of Poely. Xeroique , Scommati- 
que.,and Paſtorall. Euery one ofthele 
is diſtinguished againein themannex 
of Repreſentation , which ſomerimes 
/t Narratiue, wherein the Poer him« 

ſelfe relaterh, and ſometimes Drama- 
I 5 
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fique, As. when the perſons are. cuery 
one adorned and brought ypon tho 
T heater,to ſpeake and aQ their owne 
parts. T here isthereforencither more 
nor lefle then fix-ſorts of Pocſy. For 
the Heroique Poeme narratiue( ſuch 
as is-yours) is called an Epique Poe- 
me; The Heroique Pocme Dramati- 
que, is Tragedy, The Scommatique 
Narratiue , is Sazyre , Dramatique is 
Comedy, The Paltorall narratiue, is 
called amply Paftorall( anciently 3g. 
colique) the fame Dramarique , Paſt. 
rall comedy. The Figure In: of 
an Epique Pocme,and ofa T ; 
oontats be the ſame , for they ae 
no-more butin thar they are pronoun- 
ced by one, or many perſons. Which 
L inſert rouſtify the figure of your, 
conliſting of ue bookes diuided into 
Sangs,orCantocs,as huc As diuided 
into Scenes hascuer bene the appro- 


ucd hgureof a Tragedy, 
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They that take for Poely what- 
ſoeucris writin Verſe, will thinke this 
diuiſion imperfect, and call in Son- 
nets, Epigrammes, Eclogues,and the 
like peeces ( which are bur Effayes, 
and partes of an entire: Poeme ) and 
reckon Empedocles, and Lacretins (na- 
tutall Philoſophers) for Poets , and - 
the morall precepts: of Phocylide, 
Theognis , and the Quartiaines of Py- 
brach, and the H iſtory of Lucan, and 
others of that kind amongſt Poe- 
mes; beftowing on fuch Writers for 
honor, the name of Poets , rather 
then of Hiſtorians , or Philoſophers. 
Bur the ſubje&t of a Poeme is the 
mannersof men , notnariiralt cauſes; 
manners preſented ,not didtated; and 
manners feyned (as thename of Poe- 
ſyimporres) not foundin men. They 
thargiueentrance to Fictions writ in 
Bios not ſo much , bur they 
ere, *For Poeſy requirerh 'delight- 


I 
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fulnefſe, not onely of fiction, but of 
ſtile; in which if Proſe contend which - 
Verſe. it is with diſaduantageand(asit 
were ) on foot againſt rhe ſtrength 
and winges of Pegaſus. "4 
Fot Verſeamongſt the Greekes was 
_ appropriated anciently to the eruice 
of their Gods, and was the Holy ſtile, 
the ſtile ofthe Oracles; the ſtile of the 
Lawes3 and the ſtile of men rhat pu- 
bliquely recomended to their Gods, 
the vowes and thankes of the people; 
which was done intheirholy ſonges 
called Hymneszand the Compolers 
of them were called Prophets and 
Prieſts before the name of Poet was 
knowne. When afterwards the ma- 
ieſty of thar ſtile was obſerued , the 
Poets choſc it as beſt becomming: 
their high inuention. And forthe An- 
tiquity of Verſeitisgreater then the | 
antiquity of Letters. Forit is certaine, 
 Cadmuswasthe firſt thit (from Phe-: 
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wicia ,a contry that _— reth 1s. 
des ) broughe the vie of Letters into 
Greece. Burt the ſeruice of the Gods, 
and the lawes ( which by meaſured 
Sounds were eaſily committed to the 
memory ) had bene long time in vſc, 
before the arriuall of Cadmas there. 
There is befides the grace of ſtile, 
another cauſe why the antient Poets 
chole ro writein meaſured language, 
which is this. T heir Poemes were ma- 
deat firſt withintention to hauethem 
ſung , as well Epique, as Dramatique 
(which cuſtomcharh been long rime.. 
layd afide, but began.to be reuiuedin 
part, of late yeres in Italy and could 
not be made comtnenſurable'to rhe 
Voyce or Inſtruments; in Proſe ; the 
'Wayes and: motions whereof are. ſo 
vncertayneand vndiſtinguished,(like 
the way and motion of a Ship in the 


Sea) as notonely to diſcampoſe the 
beſtCompoſers,butalſo todifippoine 


I aj 
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ſome timesthe moſtattentiueReader, 
and put hich to hun counter for the | 
ſenſe. It was therefore neceſſary for 
Poets inthoſe times;to write in Verſe, 
 Theverſewhichthe Greckes, and 
Larines ( conſidering the nature of 
their owne languages ) found by ex. 
perience moſt graue ,and for an Epi. 
que Poeme moſt decent, was their 
Hexameter, a Verlelimited,nor onely 
in- the length of the line, bur alloin 
the quantity of the ſyllabes. In ſteed 
of which wee-vſetheline often ſylh- 
bles , recompenſing the. neglect of 
their quantity , with the diligence of 
Rime. And this meaſures ſo proper 
for an Heroique Pocme,as without 
ſome loſſ&'of grauity and dignity,it 
was neuer changed. A. longer is not 
farte from ill Proſe, and a shorter; s 
a kind of whiking (you know)like' 
thevnlacing ;rather then the ſinging: 
ofa Muſe.Inan Epigrammeora Son-: 
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net,a man may vary his meaſures,and 
ſcekeglory froma ncedleſle difficulty, 
. as he that contriued verſes into the 
formes of an Qrgan, a Hatcher, an 
Egge,an Altar, and apayreof Win- 
gcs3 butin ſogreat and noblea wor. 
keas is an Epique Pocme, fora man 
roobſtrut hisowne way with ynpro- 
fitabledifficulties,is great impruden- 
ce. So likewiſe to chuſe a needeleſſe 
and difficult correſpodence of Rime, 
: buta _ wy and forcesa "7 

me times for rhe of a 
chinkertofay ſome Rn, neuer 
thinkez I cannorthirefore bur very 
much approue your Stanz, where in 
the ſyllables in cuery verſe areren,and 
the RimeAlrernate, ' © + / 
- For _—_——_ of your ſubie@ you 
have ſufficiently iuſtifed your ſelfe in 
your Preface. But becauſe I'haue ob- 
ſcrued in Virgil, that the Honor done 
to fEncas and his companions; hasſo 


oY 
- =y 


;. prouued Poets,ancicnt and moderne, 
who thought fitinthebeginningand 
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bright a reflexion vpon Auguſtus Ce: 


ſar , and other great Romanes of that 


time ,as a man may ſuſpe& him nor 
conſtantly poſſeſſed with the noble 
ſpirit of thoſe his Heroes, and belecue 
you are not acquainted with any great 
manof the Race of Gondibert , 1 adde 
to your Iuſtification the purity of 
your purpoſe, in hauin $190 other mo- 
tive of your labour , but ro adorne 
vertue , and procure her Louers3 then 
which there cannot be a worthierde- 
ſigne,and more becomming noble 
Poely. 

In that you makeſo ſmall account 
of the example of almoſt all the ap- 


vw 

ſome times alſo in the progreſle of 
their Poemes,to inuoke a Muſe, or 
ſome other Deitye, that should dis 
tetothem , oraſliſt them in their wri- 


tings ,they thattake notthe lawes of 
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Art, from any reaſon oftheirowne, 
but _ the + ne 2291:7 51g 
mes , Wi | accu! nFu.- 
larity; ome the neicherſabletbe 
rothcir accuſation, noryeticondem. 
ne that Heathen cuſtome; otherwiſe 
then as acceſary to their falſe Reli. 
gion. For their Poets were their Diui- 
nes3 had the name of Prophets; Ex- 
cercifed amongſt the People a kind. 
of ſpirituall Authority 3 would be 
thought ro ſpeake by a dinine ſpirits 


have their workes which they writte 
in Verſe (thediuine ſtile) paſſe forthe 


word of God ,andnotof man; and to 
be hearkened/to with' reverence. Do 
not our Diuines ( cxcepting the. ſtile) 
dotheſame , and by vs that areofthe 
lame Religion cannot iuſtly berepre- 
hended for it> Beſides, in Frag 2 
the ſpirituall calling of Diuines ,there 

s danger ſometimes ro be feared, 
from wanr of skill, ſuch as is reported. 
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of ynskillfull Coniurers,:that miſts; 
by DE IT Ea 
ofthcirart,callvp ſuch ſpirits, asthey 
cannot at thcir pleaſure allay againe; 
by whom Rormes are rayſed, that 
euerthrough buildings , and arc the 
cauſe of miſerable wrackes at ſca. Vof. 
killfal diuines do ofcentimes the like, 
For when they call vnſcaſonably for 
Zeale there appearcs a ſpirit of Cruel. 
iy; and by the like error inftecd of 
Truth they rayſe Diſcord ; iuſtecd of 
Wiſedome , Fraud ; infteed of Reforma. 
tion , T umulr; and Controwerſieinſteed 
of Religion. Whereas in the Heathen 
Poets, atleaft in thoſe whoſe workes 
haue laſted: to the time wee are in, 
there are none of thoſe indiſcretions 
©o'be found, that tended to ſubuer. 
Gon,or diſturbance ofthe Common- ' 
wealthes wherein they lined. But why 
a Chriſtian should thinke it anorna- 
meattohis Pocre; either roprofane 


» > 
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the truc God,or inuokea falſe one, I 
can imagine nocauſe, bur a rezſon- 
eſſe imitation of cuſtome3 of a foolish 
pr wn wi 605 i - 
ſpeake wile! the 'principles '0 
gran $7 meditation; lo- 
nesrather to be thoughtto ſpeake by 


inſpiration, likea Bagpipe. - 
7 Time and wir A expe- 
rience 3 Expericnce begers-memory; 
Memory begets Iudgemient;aid Fan- 
cy Judgement begers" che trengrh 
and ſtruQurez and Faticy begersthe 
ornaments ofa Poeme.TheAncients 
therefote fabled notabfardly; in ma- 
king memory the mother of theMu. 
fs Formemorpinhe Wordhogh 
not'really,yer ſo asin alooking glifſe) 
in which the Judgment” the ſeueyt 

Siſter buſicrh her ſelfein @'graiic an 
rigide examination ofall the parts © 
Naturezandin regiſtring byLevters, 
their-order » cauſes, ves, differences 


- _ — - - 
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and reſemblances; W hereby the Fari: 
cy ,when any ,worke of Art is to be 
formed, findeth her materials at 
and preparcd for vic,and needes 
no- more then'a ſwift motion ouer 
them , that what she wants , and is 
there to be had, may notlye _ 
vneſpicd. So that when he 
to fly from- one Indies to the other, 
and fromHeauen to Earth,and tope. 
netrate-into the hardeſt matter;, and 
obſcureſtplaces, into the future, and 
intoher ſelfe,andall thisin a point of 
time,the yoyage is not very great,her 
ſelfe being all 'she ſcekes ; and ber 
wonderfull celerity , conſiſteth not fo 
a in my _ 8 — 
 gery diicreetly ordered , and perfed 
piltred inthememory3 which molt 
men vnder the name of Philoſophy 
haucaglimpſe of ,andis pretendedto | 
by many that grollely ;miſtaking het ' 
embrace contention in her place. But 
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ſo farre forthasthe Fancy of man, has 
traced the wayes of truc Philoſophy, 
ſo farreichath produced very maruel- 
ſous effefts tothe benefit of mankind. 
All that is bewrtifull or defenſible in 
buildinge;or meruaylous in Engines 
and Inſtruments of motion ; What- 
ſocuer commodity men reccaue from 
the obſeruation ofthe Heauens, from 
thedeſcriprionofthe Earth, fromthe 
account of Time , from walking on 
the Seas 3 and wharſocuer diſtinguiſ- 
heththe ciuiliry of Exrope, from the 
Barbarity of the American ſauuapes, 
is the workemanship of Faticy » but 
pibedty tho Preceptsof true Philo- 
ophy.Burwhere theſe precoprs fayle, 
as they haue hctherto'fapled iti the 
doftrine of Morall vertue, there the 
Archite&t ( Fancy ) muſt take the 
Philoſophers part vponherfelfe. He 
therefore that vndertakes an Heroi- 
que Pocme(whichisto cxhibite a've- 
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nerable andamiable Image of Heroi: 
que vertue ) muſt nort-onely: be the 
Poet ,to place and connect, butalſy 
the Philolopher,to furnish and ſquare 
his matter,that is, ro make botkbody 
and foule, coulorandshaddow of his 
Poeme out of his owne ſtore : which 
how-well you haue performed I am 
now conſidering. 
Obſcruing how fewthe perſons be 
you introduce in the! beginnings, 
and howin the courſe of the ations 
of thele. ( the number. increaſinge) 
after ſeuerall confluences, they run al 
atlaſt into the rwo principall ſtreames 
of yourP ocme, Gondibert and Ofwald, 
methinkes the Fable is notmuch vn- 
likeche Theater. For ſo, from feucrall 
and farre diſtane Sources,do theleſſer 
Brookes of Lombardy., flowing into 
oneanother, fall allatlaftintothetw6 
mayne Riuers,the*Po,andthe.Adire, 
_ 16;hath the-fame'relemblance allo 


with 
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With a mans veines, which proceeding 
from different parts,after thelike con- 
courle , inſert themſclues ar laſt into 
the two principall veynes of theBody. 
'But when I conſidered that alſo the 
ations of men, which fingly are in- 
conſiderable , after many coniun- 
Qtures , grow at laſt either into one 
great protecling power , or into two 
deſtroying fations,I could not bur 
approucthe ſtrufture of your Poeme, 
which ought to be nootherthen ſuch 
3 an imitation of humane life requi- 
reth. | | 

In the ſtreames themſelues I and 
nothing bur ſettled Valour , cleanc 
Honor, calme Counlell , learned di- 
nerſfion and pure Louec3 faue onely a 
torrent or two of Ambition, which 
(though a fault ) has ſomewhat He- 
roiquein it, and therefore muſt haue 
placein anHeroiquePoeme.To shew 


the reader in what place he $hall find 
| "'K- 
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eucry excellent pitute of vertue you 
have drawrie,is roo long. And tothew 
him one, ist6 preitdice the reft; yer] 
canniot forbeare to point him tothe 
Deſcription of Lonein the perſon of 
Birtha , in the ſenenth Canto of the 
ſecond Booke. There has norhing 
bene ſayd of thar ſubje@ neither by 
the Ancictit nor modernePocts cot. 
parable to ir. Poets are Payniters :[ 
would faitieſceanother Painter dray 
ſo rtue perfe@t and natural a Loue t6 
the Life, and mike vſc of riothing 
bur pure lines , withour the helpe of 
any the leaft vncomely shaddow, 
you haue done. Burler it be read #1 
piece by ir ſelfe for in the alinof 
equall heighr of the whole, theemi- 
nence of partes is Loft. | 
Thereareſomethararenot pleaſed 
with fiction, vnleſle it be bold; nd& 
onely to exceed the worke , but Alt | 
the poſſibility of narure , they would 
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hane impenetrable Armors; Inchan. 
red Caſtles, invulnerable bodies, Iron 
men , flying Horſcs ,and a thouſand 
other ſuch thinges, which are eaſily 
fayned by them that dare. Againſt 
ſuch [defend you ( without affenting 
cothoſethar condemne cither Homer 
or Virgil ) by difſenting onely from 
thoſe that thinke the Beauty ofa Poe- 
me confiſterh in the exorbirancy of 
thefiQtion. For as truth is the bound 
of Hiſtoricall , ſo the Reſemblance of 
truth is the ry limit of An | 
Liberry. In time amongſt the 
x2 ſuch ſtrange fictions, and 
Mctamorpholes, were not fo remote 
from the Articles of rheir faith , as 
they are now from ours , and there- 
fore were not ſo vnpleaſant. Beyond 
the aQtuall workes of narure a Poer 
may now go;but beyond the concea- 
£ ned poſlibilicy of nature acuer. I can 
allow a Geographer to make, inthe 
=X ij 
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Sea,a fish or a ship, which by the ſcale 
of his mappe would be two or three 
hundred mile long , and thinke ir 
done forornament , becauſe it isdone 
with out the precin&ts of his vnder. 
taking; but when he paynrs an Ele. 
phantſo,I preſently apprehend it x 
ignorance, and aplayne confeſſionof 
Terra icognita. | 

As the Deſcription of Great men 
andGreat ACtionsis the conſtantde- 
figneof aPoect3 ſo the Deſcriptions 
of worthy circomſtancesare neceſlz- 
ry acceſſions to a Pocme, and being 
well performed are the Tewels and 
moſt pretious ornaments of Potly. 
Suchin Virgil arc the Funerall gatnes 
of Anhiſes, The duel of Aneas and 
Turnws,&7c.and ſuchin yours are The 
Fl\unting, The Battayle.The Citry Mor- 
ning , The Funerall,The Houſe of Aſir« 
gon , The Library , and the Templa, 
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equall ro his,or thoſe of Homer whom 
he imitated. 

There remaynes now no more to 
be conſidered bur the Expreſſion, in 
. which confiſteth the countenance 
and coulour ofa bewtifull Muſe; and 
is giucn her by the Poet out of his 
owne prouiſion , or is borrowed from 
others. That which he hath of his 
owne ,is nothing burexperience and 
knowledge of Nature, and ſpecially 
humane narure3 and is the true, and 
naturall Colour. But that which is 
taken out of Bookes (the ordinary 
boxes of Caunterfairt Complexion ) 
chewes well or ill, as it hath more or 
leſſe reſemblance with the natural, 
and are not to be yſed ( without exa- 
mination ) ynaduiledly. For in him 
that profeſſes the imitation ofNarure, 
azall Pocts do) what greaterfault can 
there be, then ro bewray an ignorace 
of nature in his Pocme 3 c pecially 
K uy 
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having a liberty allowed him, if he 
meete_ with any thing. he cannot 
maſter, to- leauc it out? 

That which gi giveth a Poeme the 
trucand naturall OR confiſterh in 
two things , which arc; To know wel, 
thatis, tohaucimagesofnature inthe 
memory diſtin& and cleare ; and To 
know mich; {.- ogg. is per- 

cCuty , 5 and enCcY) 
Pk hike Dſortes of men, I 
by inſtructing the ignorant ,or {oo- 
thing the learned in their knowledge. 

A ſigne of the later is nouclty of cx. 
mreffon , and pleaſeth by excitation 
of the mind ;for nouelty cauſcth ad- 
miration ,andadmiration, curiofuy, 
which is a delightfull appetite of 
knowled 

There nl many wordcs in yicat 


thisdayin rongue, that, 
thou ohof ſound,yer(like 
the windy bl 6 Rs water, 
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haue no ſenſe at all; and fo many 
others thax looſe their meaning , by 
being ill 'coupled , that it is a hard 
matter to anoyd them 5 for having 
bene obruded  ypon youth in the 
Schooles(by fuchas makeitIthinke, 
their buſineſſechere (as risexpreſt by 
the beſt. Pocx) . 
With termes to charme zhe\veake ava poſe the Wiſe, 
they grow yp withthem,and gaining 52". 
reputation with the ignorant 2 Are NOT. Car.s. 
calily shaken of. $a 

Tothis palpable darknefle, I may 
alſo adde the ambitioys obſcurity of 
expreſſing more then is ' perfectly 
conccaued; or perfc& corceptionin 
fewer woxds then. it requires. Which 
Expreſſions, though they hauc had 
the lynar co be called ſtrong lines, 
arcin deed no betterthenRidgles,and 
not gnely ro the Reader , bur alſo 
(en alictle-rime) ro the Writer him- 
eliedarke and trouble ſome. 
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Totheproperry of Expreſſion I re-. 
ferre, chat ard O memory,by 
which a Poer'when he harh'once in- 
troduced anyperſon wharſocuer,ſpea- 
king in his Poeme ,/ mainteynerh in 
kim to the end the ſame charaQter 
he gaue him in the beginning. The 
vatiation whereof , is a change of 
pace, that argues the Poer rired. | 

Of rhe Indecencyes of an Heroique 
Poeme , the moſt remarquable' are 
thoſe that shew diſproportion either 
berweene theperſons and their aQtios, 
or betweene the mannetrsof the Poet 
and the Poeme. Of thehiſt kind is 
the vncomlinefſe of repreſenting in 
great perſons the inhumane vice of 
Cruelty; of the ſordide vices of Liſt 
and Drunkeneſſe. To ſuch parts as 
thoſe the Ancient approued Poets, 
thought it firto ſuborne, nor the per- 
ſons of men, but of monſters and 
bealtly Giants , ſuch” as Polyphemus, 


— pry 
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Cacus andthe Centavres. For itis ſup- 


poſed a Muſe, whensheis inuoked to 
ſing a ſong of that narure , should 
maidenly aduiſe the Poet, to ſer ſuch 
perſons to ſing theirowne vices ypon 
the ſtage ; for it isnotſo vnſcemely in 
a Tragedy. Of the ſame kind it is to 
repreſent ſcurrility , or any ation or 
languadge thatmouerh much laugh- 
ter. The delight of an Epique Poeme 
om in mirth, but admira- 
tion. Mirth'and langhter is proper to 
Comedy and oo et os 
that haue their mindes employed on 
great defignes , have nor leaſure 
enough to laugh; and' are' pleaſed 
with the contemplation of their owne 
power and vertues, fo as'they need 
not theinfirmitiesand vices of other 
| rar 'to toe | themſclues' to 
their owne fauor by compariſon'/as 
all men do' when they laugh: Of the 
ſecond kind, where thediſproportionf 
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is betweenethe Poet, andthe Perſany 
of his Poeme ,one isinthe Dialett of 
che Inferior ſort of People which is 
allways different fromthe language 
of the Cours Another isto derjuethe 
Illufiration of anything ; from ſuch 
metaphoresor Deer amo 
come into mens thoughts, but by 
meane conucrlation , and experience 
of humble or exill Artes, which the 
pn of an Epique Poeme cannot 
e thought acquainted with. 
From Knowing mug) ;. proceedeth 
the admirable yariety ang noucky of 
metaphorsand{umilitades , whichare 
nat poſlibly to be lighted on,in thc 


—_ of a narrow knowledge. 

And the want whereof compellathy 
Wrizer to expreſſions that are ci 
gar.or lang vic. For the Phraſes of 
Podly ; as: ayres of muſique with 


- 
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Reader hauing no more ſenſe of their 
force,then our Fleshis fenſible of the 
bones that ſuſteincir. Asthe ſenſe we 
haue of bodies, confiſterh in change 
and varicty ofimpreſlion, ſoallo does 
the ſenſe of languadge inthe variety 
and changeable vſcof words. I meane 
notin theaffeRation of words newly 
brought home from tranaile, bur in 
new (and withall ſignificant ) tranſla- 
tion to our purpoſes, of choſe that be 
already receaued ;and in farre ferch't 
( bur withall, apt , inſtructiue , and 
comely ) {imilicudes. 

_Haing chus (1 —_ ndopi te the 


rn of my dpmen 


| ns 
pore my which 


ie of being bribed bythe honpr you 
hane dane rae, by a In yaur 
Preface ſomewhat to my ent: 


For I have vicd your | Aa 
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leſſe in many thinges of mine, which 
comming to light will thereby appea- 
re the better. And ſo you haue your 
bribe againe. 

Having'thus made way for thead- 
miſſion of my Teſtimony, I giue it 
briefly thus; I never yer ſaw Poeme, 
that had fo much $hape of Art, 
health of Morality , and vigour 
and bewty of Expreſſion as this of 
yours. And but for the clamour of 
the multitude, that hide their Enuy 
of rhe preſent, vnder aReucrence of 
Antiquity I should fay fucther , that 
it would Laſt as long as either rhe 
ZEneid, or Iliad , but for one Diſauan- 


.” 


. And the Diſaduanrage is this: 
Ty, | g 


zges of the Greekes and Ro- 
mane ( by their Colonies and Con- 
queſts ) haueput off flesh and bloud, 


and are beeome immutable , which 
none of the moderne tongues axeliks 
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to be. I honor Antiquity , but thar 
 whichis nr es” old time, 
is yong time. Theglory-of Antiquir 
a cor ro the Dead, bur 4. = 
Aped. 2a 
And now , whileſt I rhinke on't, 
oiuve me leaue witha short diſcord to 
weetenrhe Harmony of the approa- 
ching cloſc. I haue nothing to object 
againſt your Pocme;bur diſſent onely 
from Poa gs in your Preface, 
ſounding to the preiudice of Age. Tis 
commonly ſayd', that old Age isare- 
rurne to childhood. Which methin- 
kes you inſiſt on fo long, as if you 
deſired it should be belceued. That's 
the note I meane toshakealitle. That 
laying , meant onely of the weake- 
neſſe] of body .was wreſted to the 


I 


weakneſle of minde,by froward chil- 
dren, weary of the controulment of 
their parents, maſters, and other ad- 
monitors. Secondly the dotage and 
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childishneffe they aſcribe to age is 
neuer the effe&t of Time, but ſome. 
rimes of the exceſſes of youth , and 
not 2 returning to, but a continuall 
ſtay with childhood. For they thar 
wanting the curioſity of furnishin 
cheir memories with the rarities ky 
narure intheir youch ,and paſſethrir 
time in making prouiſfion onely for 
their eaſe; and Renſuall [1 hr are 
children Rill, ar what yeres foeuer;as 
they that comming into a populous 
citty , never go out of their owne 
Inne , are ſtrangers ftill , how long- 
ſocucrthcy haue bene there. Thirdly, 
there is no reaſon for any man to 
thinke himſelfe wiſer to day then 
yeſterday, which does not equally 
conuince he shall be wiſer co morrow 
thento day. | 

Fourthly , you will be forced to 
change youropinion, hereafcer when 
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| ou are ofd; and in the meane time 
you diſcreditall | have fayd before in 
your commendation , becauſe I'at 
old already. Butno more of this. 

I beleeue ( Sir ) you haueſcenea cu- 
rious kin4 of perſpeiue, where, he 
that lookes through a short hollow 
pipe , vpon a | 7 conteyning di- 
verſe figures, ſees none of thoſe that 
arc there paynted, but ſome one per- 
ſon made v of their partes , Con» 
ucighed 'to the eye Þy the artificiall 
cutting of a glaſle. I ind in my ima- 
oination an effe&t not ynlike it from 
your Paeme. The vertues you diſtri- 
| bute there amongſt ſomany noble 
Perſons , repreſent ( in the reading ) 
theimage bur of one mans vertue to 
my fancy , which is your owne3 and 
that ſo deepely imprinted, as to ſta 
for cuer there , and Foucrne all the 
reſt of my thoughts, and affeQions 
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in the way of honoring and ſcruing 
TO: the vemoſt of my power, that 


(SIR) 


Your moſt humble and 
obedient ſeruanr, 
TroMas HosBBks 


Park Tan, 10.1650. 


ad 


TO'SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 


ypan. his ewo firſt Bookesof GonnIBEET, 
 Enih'd before his voyage to. dmerica. 


Hu the Wiſe Nighti, that hages her home, 
Her gatiue Wood, when Stermes and Winter came, 


Purſuing conflantly the cheerfull Spr 
To forraigne Graves does her old 


k bring: 
The droeping Rebrews banish'd H Harges onferovg 
At Babilon > the Willowes 
Towrs ſounds I and tells ws 5 208 cxet 
No leſſe in conrage then in wed; 
Whilf vnconceryd you let your Conntry _ 
They bawe inpew'risbed themſclues, not 
Who wth the Muſes helpe can mock. Tae 
Which threates Kingdomes , and difarder States: 
5» Ouid when fom Calat's rage he fled, 
The Roman Ms/e ro Pontus with bim ted; 
ſang , that Wee through Pitty's Glee, 
thes Auguſtus War. 


Th' indulgent cenſure of Poſterity. 

To FT thoſe who with ſuch art can ſine, 
Is 4 rude crime which its owne curſe does bringy 
Ages to come thall nere know how they fought 
Nor how to Lowe their preſent Touth be taught. 
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Such trurh"int Lone as iff antique world did know, 
In ſach a.Stile 4s Conrts may boaſt of now. 
Which no bold tales of Gods or Monſters /v:1 
But human paſſions , [ach as With vs awed. 
Man & thy theeme, bi Yertue or bu Rage 
Draws to the life in each elaborate Page. 
Mars xox Bellona are not named here; 
But ſach « Gondibert « both might feare. | 
Venus had here and Hebe been ont-chin'd | 
By thy bright Birtha , «nd thy Rhodalind. 
Such & thy happy «kill, and fach the odds 
Berwixs thy Worthys and the Grecian Gods. :, 
Whoſe Deity's in vaine had here come downe, 4 
Where mortal beauty Weares the Soueraign Crowne; il * 
Sach as of flech compos'd, by flech and blood 
(Though not reſifted) may be underſtood. 


ED. WAatltk 


TO SIR WILLIAM D AVIAN 
vpon his rwo firſt Bookes of 650/14 
. finicht before his Voyage 1 '- OE 


A merica... 


_ Honich Poe ml now hs « 
Like /ome F, land did 5how; 
Gods , Dewnills, wen s Fears and Giants race, - 
And all but Mar, in Mans beſt Work had place. 2h 
Thos like ſome worthy Knight , with ſacred Armes ' 
Deſt drive the Monſters thence, and end the Chirmes: 
In fiead of thoſe deft Men my; Menners plant, 
. The chings which that rich _ſoyle did cheefly want. 
But even thy Mortalls dee boy Gods excel 
Taught by thy Maſe to Fight and Love [6 wel. 

B 5 fatal hands whilf preſent Empires fell, 
rhine from the grave peſt Monerchies recall. 
Se much more thanks from human kinde does merits 
The Poets Sana tos wp yon 6 
And from the grene thes mak'f thu Empire riſe 
Not bh lccdful Ghoſt i affright onr Eyes; 
But With more beauty and fate 
Then when it coowe'd 4t proud Verona ſar. 
So Will onr God rebaild Mans perisht 
And raiſe him vp much better, yet 7 ſame : 
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$0 Godlike Potts doe 


ancys like their Faiths devine; 
And count al Fog that which Rome does 


The markes of Old and Catholic k would } 
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